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| SPELLING FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


For the English Department 


OSBORN AND KING’S SEVENTY 
LESSONS IN SPELLING 
20 Cents 


Here ure presented in seventy. Iéssons 4,000 words in 





general use which are commonly misspelled. .No word 
has been selected simply because it is difficult, and rules for 


spelling have purposely been omitted. Nearly all of the 


words are defined, and the correct pronunciation is shown 
where necessary, either by an accent mark, or by re- 


spelling. Syllabication receives particular attention, and 


rules for the use of capital letters and a list of abbrevia- 


tions are included. In every respect Webster's Diction- 


aries have been followed, because they are most widely 


used in schools, and are generally regarded’ as the standard 


authority. Consequently this spelling book conforms to 


the best usage 


For the Commercial Department 





ELDRIDGE’S BUSINESS SPELLER 


25 Cents 

This book is intended for use in commercial and. short- 
hand classes in both business and high schools. It teaches 
the spelling, pronunciation, syliabication, and definition of 
all words commonly used in the. chief kinds of business. 
And it endeavors to do this easily and effectively. The 
volume presents a lesson a day for 40 weeks. It consists 
of 160 lessons of 25 words eachj.and 40 review lessons, con- 
taining 50 words each, of which 16 are new words to be 
looked up in the dictionary for pronunciation, division into 
svilables, and meaning. The words in the first 64 léssons 
are arranged according to rules for spelling. In the 
remaining lessons the words are grouped according to 
classes of occupations and businesses. 





NEW MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


GRIMM. DIE SIEBEN REISEN SINBADS DES 
SEEMANNES (Drechsel) 
40 Cents 


The continued action in these tales, and the simple lan- 
guage in which they are written, render this book suit- 
able for the latter part of the first year of the study of 
A few drill 
questions, boch in German and in English, have been added 
at the 


German or for the beginning of the second. 


end of the text, although merely as suggestions; 


they may readily be amplified, as the story will be found 


very serviccable basis for conversational 


as a 


exercises. 
The notes 


are brief, the vocabulary complete. A number 


of exceptionally good pictures, in which the artist has 


caught the 
the book. 


spirit of the tales, add to the attractiveness of 


GYP. PETIT BLEU (Meylan) 


35 Cents 


La Comtesse de Martel Janville, better known to the 
French under her pseudonym of Gyp, has written many 
successful novels that treat of the higher circles of society 
in witty and humorous dialogue and with piquant satire. 
Petit Bleu is the charming story of a little French girl, 
educated in a convent about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It is edited with a few. slight abridgments, and 
will be found suitable for second year reading. A unique 
set of exercises, by repetition and drill, fixes in the minds 
of the pupils many of the conversational idioms used in the 
text a complete are in- 


Adequate notes and vocabulary 


cluded. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A FARCICAL ELECTION. 


The Mexican election proved to be 
even more of a farce than was ex- 
pected. Over a considerable part of 
the republic the polls were not 
opened and no balloting took place. 
Tt is expected that at least a fort- 
night will the required to make up 
any sort of returns of the voting 
where it took place. ‘In. Mexico 
City, the vote was very hght and 
was polled with the utmost informal- 
ity, in doorways, in soap boxes or in 
any old way. In spite of his dis- 
claimers, a large part of the vote 
first recorded was cast for Huerta,— 
1.500 out of 2,000 at Vera Cruz, 3,760 
out of 3,900 at Piedras Negras, and 
so on. If the election is pronounced 
invalid, because of the small number 
participating, the way is open for 
Huerta to retain his provisional 
authority; or, if a new Congress 
has been chosen, it will be able to re- 
elect Huerta provisional president. 
In either case, the situation is in his 
hands. ; 


EXIT GENERAL DIAZ. 


General Felix Diaz, who was one 
of the candidates for president, and 
who went to Japan some time ago 
on a mysterious mission and ajfter- 
ward went to Europe, returned to 
Vera Cruz prior to the election, ap- 
parently that he might be at hand if 
anything turned up to his advantage. 
On the contrary, however, the Huerta 
government kept him under close 
watch and almost under guard from 
the moment of his landing; and when 
after a few days he received a sum- 
mons to go to the capital he de- 
clined to go, and later, with a small 
group of immediate friends, went on 
hoard an American warship, candidly 
avowing that he felt his life to be in 
peril. Yet only a few weeks ago he 
was one of Huerta’s advisers. The 
incident is a fresh illustration of the 
uncertainties of the existing regime 
and the nrevailing atmosphere of dis- 
trust and treachery. 


THE VANDERLIP CURRENCY 
PLAN. 
The administration program of 


a rapid acceptance by the Senate oi 
the currency bill as passed by the 
House has been thrown out of gear 
by the popularity suddenly gained 
iby the so-called Vanderlip plan. This 
plan, which derives its name from 
the New York banker, Frank. A. 
Vanderlip, who put it forward, sub- 
stitutes for the proposed twelve re- 
gional banks a central bank, under 
government control and ownership; 
but it differs from the Aldrich plan 
for a central bank in this important 
particular, that the Aldrich central 
bank would have -been managed by 
appointees of the subscribing banks, 
while under the Vanderlip plan, the 
central bank would be administered 
by a board consisting exclusively of 
appointees of the President. This in- 
tensifies instead of relieving the po- 
litical control objected to in_ the 
original administration proposition. 

PROSPECTS OF THE CUR- 

RENCY BILL. 

No one is prepared to make any 

confident prediction as to the pros- 


pects of the currency bill except that 
if any legislation is enacted it will 
ciffer materially from the Owen- 


Glass bill as it passed the House. It 
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is known that a majority of the mem) 
ets of the Senate committee think’ 
the Vanderlip plan better than the 
iHiouse bill but it does not follow that 
they are prepared to array them- 
selves against the President on this 
issue and take the consequences. 
The Senate. committee has begun the 
consideration of the bill in closed 
sessions, and November 10 is the 
earliest date suggested for its report. 
If the committee does not go so far 
as to accept the Vanderlip plan, it is 
expected to reduce the number of 
regional banks, to eliminate the sav- 
ings bank provision, to remove from 
the Federal reserve board the secre- 
tary of agriculture, the controller of 
the currency and possibly the secre- 
tary of the treasury and to reduce 
the amount of capital: required to be 
contributed by the national banks. 


A BLOW AT THE MERIT SYS- 
TEM. 

The course which President Wilson 
followed with reference to the rider 
to the urgent deficiency bill which 
took ithe deputy collectors of internal 
revenue and deputy marshals out 
from the competitive system was a 
disappointment to the reformers, but 
gave joy to the spoilsmen. He signed 
the bill, but accompanied the act with 
a declaration of his unqualified sup- 
port of the merit system and an as- 
surance that “there is mo danger that 
the spoils principle will creep in with 
my approval and connivance.” All 
of which sounds well, but does not 
alter the fact that the President has 
given his sanotion to a raid upon the 
merit system, carried through in the 
most objectionable way possible, by 
amending an appropriation bill. 


ANOTHER OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S DILEMMAS. 


The segregation of colored govern- 
ment employees at Washington pre- 
sents to the President a more seri- 
ous dilemma than that of the raid on 
the merit system. For the first time 
since the Civil war a caste. system 
has been established in the depart- 
ments at Washington, without inter- 
ference from the ‘President if not un- 
der his sanction. In the post-office 
the treasury and other departments, 
colored clerks, men and women, have 
been set off by themselves, in ill-ven- 
tilated and inconvenient corners, and 
have been denied the privileges ac- 
corded the white clerks. This 
course has aroused a storm of pro- 
test, and large meetings of citizens in 
all parts of the country have adopted 
strong remonstrances and sent them 
to the President. Mr. Wilson is a 
Southern man, half his cabinet is 
Southern, and the control of Con- 
gress is Southern, but it is doubtful 
whether merely as a matter of policy 
he can afford to have this issue 
pressed. 

A MINING TRAGEDY. 

The explosion in the Stag Canon 
mine, at Dawson, New Mexico, by 
which nearly three hundred miners 
lost their lives, was one of those un- 
explained and apparently unavoidable 
tragedies of which the history of 
mining is full. The mine was con- 
sidered a model of mining engineer- 
ing, and every means had been taken 
to secure the safety of the miners at 
work in it, yet an explosion caused 
perhaps by the prevalence of coal 
dust, or perhaps by the ignition of 
fire damp, wrecked the entrances, 
filled the mine with gas and shut up 
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hundreds of men in a living tonth. 

he one redeeming feature of the 
tragedy was ‘the courage shown by 
the rescue parties, several of whom 
freely gave up their own lives in the 
desperate effort to reach and save 
the imprisoned men. 


MARTIAL LAW IN COLORADO: 

Strikes in the coal mines of South- 
ern ‘Colorado thhave led to such des- 
perate fighting between the strikers, 
who are mostly Greeks, and the mine 
guards, that the governor of the 
state has found it necessary to pro- 
claim martial law and to send the en- 
tire militia force of the state to the 
Scene of hiostilities. During the five 
weeks or more since the strikes b 
gan, there have been no less than 
eighteen battles between the strikers 
and the mine guards, in which sixty- 
mine persons have been killed and 
wounded. Eleven buildings and 
bridges have been wrecked by dyna- 
mate. In view. of these facts it is clear 
that the governor has not acted any 
too soon in calling out the militia. 
As often happens with laborers of 
this class, it appears that the strik- 
ers are too headstrong to follow 
their leaders or to keep the agree- 
ments made in their behalf. 


+ 
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Peace Conferences 


The World Peace Foundation, in 
response to a growing need for the 
training and assistance of leaders of 
societies and classes studying the in- 
ternational peace movement, has ar- 
ranged for a series of fortnightly 
conferences upon the subject, begin- 
ning (Monday, November 10, 1913. It 
is hoped that the officers of many or- 
ganizations will appoint special rep- 
resentatives. The conferences wilt 
be held in the conference room of the 
World Peace Foundation 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, on Monday after- 
noons at 4 oclock. They will be 





conducted in turn by Edwin D. 
Mead, Professor Charles H. Lever- 
more, Dr. George W. Nasmyth, 
Denys P. Myers, and Mrs. Anna 


Sturges Duryea of the World Peace 
Foundation, Dr. James L. Tryon, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
secretary of the American School 
Peace League, and Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead. The topics to be studied will 
include the ‘Nature of War, Common 
Fallacies about War and Peace, Na- 
tional Dangers and National Defence 
the Modern War System and Its 
Cost, the Great Illusion, Early His- 
tory of tthe Peace Mowement, the 
Two Hagué Conferences, Arbitration 
and a World Congress. Various ways 
of Preventing War, Patriotism and 
Internationalism, Education and the 
Movement, the Moral 
Damage of War, and New Peace 
Agencies. The conferences will be 
free to all who take part in them, 
but they are only for earnest students 
desiring to serve the movement and 
to gain better preparation for it. 
Those desiring to attend are re- 
quested to notify the Foundation as 
early as possible. 

It is hoped that the conferences 
will appeal especially to teachers who 
are annually concerned with the ob- 
servance of Peace Day. 

> 
PATIENCE NEEDED 

Nowadays children have to have a 
lot of patience to get along with their 
parents.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Mustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing, the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Su rior to any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Conteni, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 


mentary. The Teacher's Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the moths 


Puteeee . «te et te Oe Second Reader .. 42c. 
First Reader .. 36c, Manual.... . . 5Oc. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 


A new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners, 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 


45c. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and Soreegly genten course, completely illustrated for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use issue paper patternsaccompany Books II, 
and III., free. 


Book I., 50c. Book II., 60c. Book III., 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L, THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye.strain. 
copy for use with any text- 


Nos. 1, “2 3, 4,5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 


FRANK D.BEATTYS&CO, 
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‘WINSHIP __ 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 

I thank f ices roy ey ~ 
tions imate * Jou have certainly left all the fest oF tho 
Agencies h hand dry in respect to the canter ofthe the candi- 
daves presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher:— 


I thank you = yA interest in | 
deavor tolive PA the recommendation 


I am ouleyin nF work AL in the--—— Be 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 

Let me thank you for securing a position sc promptly and 
ya. much in accordance with your motte, ‘Prompt, Ceu us, 

#® ’ 

From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

I appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea pe- 
sition and I certainly ome — agency Sper be to vos 
other with whieh I registe 

Rem a teacher of a St private school :— 


wong ane ° to tell you that the interview which I had 
with h Mise werny, near Paris, was a satisfacto = 
and I have accep the position as head of the Englis 
partment in her's her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY Leng Distance Telephone. 























NEXT WEEK 


The Journal of Education will have a full report of the annual meeting at Bangor of the 


MAINE STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The issues will contain the addresses of State Superintendent Payson Smith, Profes- 
sor Arthur J. Jones of the University of Maine, Professor George Drayton Strayer of 
Columbia, Superintendent Charles E. Ball of Bingham, Principal William D. Lewis of 
Philadelphia, and a general report by our Special Representative. 

Order extra copies of the issue for November 13 in advance. 
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“TI feel quite sure that the use of these large pencils and paper with wide spaces in the primary grades 
has been fully justified by our results in writing in these grades.’""—A ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


First—DIXON’S BEGINNERS 
Then—DIXON’S SPECIAL BLACK 


Thereafter— DIXON’S HIGH SCHOOL 
THEY ARE MADE IN JERSEY CITY 








If you do not know ‘‘ The Big Three,’’ you do not know the latest step in the making of Lead Pencils for 
School use—a distinct advance-—-and you should write for samples to 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, -» JERSEY CITY, N.J; 
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The World’s Most Skilled 
Mechanics 


Use the Finest 
Tools 


The World’s Most 
Expert Typists 
Use the 


Underwood 


Holder of every International Record for 
Speed, Accuracy, Stability 








“‘ The Machine You Will Eventually Buy ”’ 





Underwood Typewriter Company, lacorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in All Principal Cities 








The Information Contained in 


THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES 


Edited by Paul H. Hanus 


COST $125,000 TO COLLECT 
And problems are solved init that may save 
one city $2,000,000 
Study These Problems as Applied to Your City 


There are 20 Important Problems Discussed 


DR. FRANK P. BACHMAN 
MR. FRANK. W. BALLOU 
MR. STUART A. COURTIS 
DR. CALVIN O. DAVIS DR. ERNEST C. MOORE 
DR. EDWARD C, ELLIOTT DR. HERMAN SCHNEIDER 
MR. FRANK V. THOMPSON 
The volumes already published are 


Hanus. School Efficiency. Cloth. 158 pages. Listprice $1.00 


cea 
Mailing price 1,20 
McMurry. Elementary School Standards. Cloth. 230 pages. 
ener . 
List price $1,25 
Mailing price 1,50 
Moore, How New York City Administers Its Schools. 
Rontnteal 
Cloth, 334 pages, List Price $1.25 
Mailing price 1.50 
The volumes in preparation are 
Courtis. Standards in Arithmetic. 
Davis. High School Programs (Courses) in Study. 
Elliott. City School Supervision. 
Goddard. School Training of Defective Children. 
Schneider. Vocational (Industrial) Schools. 
Thompson. Commercial Education. 


by 
DR HENRY H. GODDARD 
PROF, PAUL H. HANUS 
DR. FRANK M. McMURRY 


Full descriptive circular on application 


,WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 




















Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics 


THREE-BOOK SERIES 











Some Features of the 


Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics 


| Problems relating to vital interests of life. 
Sane, topical arrangement. 
Absence of fads. 
Abundance of drill problems. 


Systematic arrangement. 


practical experience. 
The best printing and binding. 





Authorship combining highest scholarship and 





SALEM, MASS, 

At our regular board meeting on Monday 
night, December 16th (1912), the Wentworth- ‘ 
Smith Series of Arithmetics was adopted for ex- 
clusive use in the city of Salem. This action 
was taken by the board upon the recommenda- | 
tion of the Textbook Committee and the Super- 
intendent of Schools. We believe that it is the 
best arithmetic upon the market for the follow- 
ing reasons: It has a sane and logical topical 
arrangement; the material used in its problems 
is directly related to the vital interests of life; 
and there is a wealth of drill problems of great 
value. 

W. W. ANDREW, 
Superintendent of Schools. 











29 Beacen Street 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 








Boston 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 


INDUSTRIAL 


EDUCATION 


GRAND RAPIDS, OCTOBER 19—25 


WHAT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE MBAN TO THE FUTURE 
OF THE COUNTRY 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 
Secretary of Commerce in President Wilson’s Cabinet, and Presi- 
dent of the National Society 

We have so long taken pride as Americans in 
our system of free public education that it gives 
us a shock to discover that this scheme of instruc- 
tion built up through many decades and sustained 
at vast cost fails to secure one of its most needed 
results. We are not teaching our boys and girls 
to do any definite work in the world. 

If all the boys and girls in but one of our 
smaller states were to seek now to learn that 
which would fit them for the daily work of self- 
support, there are not schools of the kind sufficient 
for them in all our whole land. 

We are doing indeed a little, so to speak, in edu- 
cating at these things, but we have just begun to 
realize that education in practical things is one of 
our serious national duties. In an Eastern city 
some busy men and women gathered about eight 
hundred boys under the care of an_ institution 
meant to assist these boys upward in life. After 
a little it dawned upon the directors of the work 
that hardly one of the eight hundred boys knew 
how to do anything. A good blacksmith was 
found, a shoemaker, and a carpenter, and strange 
to say these excellent mechanics were themselves 
so conscious of the need of instruction in their 
own trades, that for long weeks each of them 
gave his services freely, after a hard day’s work, 
to teach these boys. 

The case is not unique; the same wasted powers, 
the same suppressed ethics, the same unused or 
misdirected energy are to be found in Buffalo, 
New York, in Boston and San Francisco, in New 
Orleans, and everywhere between. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LABOR SHOULD REPLACE 
MISDIRECTED ENERGY. 


Meanwhile our national industries suffer, while 
our young people go to waste. Our American 
inheritance of alertness of mind has helped us well 
thus far, and we have been able to make excellent 
progress in the great competition of nations, 
but the conflict grows sterner every day. 

It is hardly necessary to say that any manu- 
facturer in his right senses when employing men 
would give preference to well-taught boys; and it 
is equally unnecessary to say also that to advance 
these boys by eight years in their earning capacity 
would react most happily upon their homes. In- 


dustrial education, therefore, not only trains, but 
saves boys and girls. 
EFFICIENCY AND MORALS CLOSELY 
RELATED. 

It may be well at this point to call attention to 
the fact that this question of training for voca- 
tional efficiency is closely related to that other 
question of personal moral ideals. The vast 
majority of women and men, however humble 
their means and however hard their privations, 
are wholesome and pure in life. The strength of 
character which most working girls show under 
difficult circumstances puts them among those 
who do the nation honor. 

On the other hand, suppose a girl who has to 
work for self-support is so obliged to pinch to 
keep her body and soul together as to be deprived 
of ail wholesome amusement or recreation. All 
work and no play—and very ill-paid work to boot 
—is as. bad for Jill as it was for Jack and it makes 
life dull and dreary. 

Every man and woman knows that, so to speak, 
there are impulses in him or her, some of which 
tend to lift up, some to drag down. Now the 
difference between $5 weekly and $50 weekly does 
not make these impulses, but certain of them get 
a chance on the $50 weekly basis and certain 
others get a chance on the $5 basis. What we 
want to do is to create conditions, partly by wages, 
and partly by other things, to strengthen the en- 
vironments which let the forces which lift up have 
play and to destroy the conditions under which 
the forces which drag down have play. 


POTENCY OF THE ECONOMIC MOTIVE. 


It is to be noted, however, that the present in- 
terest in vocational training, just as the present 
trend toward saving effort and keeping the human 
mechanism in our factories in good working order, 
does not arise primarily from moral con- 
siderations or altruistic motives but from eco- 
nomic ones. In actual practice in a mill it makes 
a difference in the financial results whether among 
a thousand men one hundred or three hundred or 
more are out of health. Any large amount of im- 
paired vigor among his Operatives is a condition 
whose continuance an intelligent manufactures 
should know that he cannot afford. 

We often care for minor things and ignore 
larger ones. We put time clocks in our factories 
to record the coming and going of our men and 
we note whether they are a few minutes early or 
late, and this is well. But we are often thought- 
less of the more important questions—whether 
when they get there, they are in fit condition to 
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do their work, and some of us are careless 
whether the factory is so ordered that they can 
work at their best after they come. 


CONDITIONS OF EFFICIENCY. 


But, not merely in health alone are we coming 
to a right sense of human values. It is well to 
provide moral and healthful working conditions 
for the workmen we have, but it is quite as im- 
portant to make good workmen out of boys that 
are growing up. 

Let us look further briefly at this subject called 
vocational education to see what it means to the 
family, the factory and the public. It does not 
mean what is called manual training or teaching 
a little facility in some sort.of work to a boy or 
girl. It is much more thorough than that. 


RESULTING SOCIAL VALUES. 


If the result of true vocational training were no 
more than has been said, it would often bring 
peace in the family and pleasantness in the fac- 
tory, but because whatever promotes the efficiency 
of the man and saves waste in the mill is reflected 
in the cost of goods, the public also profits. 

If we look back to the beginnings of things we 
see that the rise in human values has been great 
and that it is progressive. It is still going on. 
It is a plant of slow, strong growth having its 
roots deep in human nature and in economic 
truth. 
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SOCIETY MUST DEVELOP HUMAN VALUES. 


This appreciation of human values in the worker 
leads normally to the development of those values. 
I wonder what our lawyers, ministers, or physi- 
cians would do if the schools in which they learn 
their professions were closed, if there were no 
staff of teachers to instruct them, and if each at 
the opening of his life’s work had to pick up the 
knowledge of his profession here ja bit and there 
a bit, by experience, by mistakes, by questions, 
but without instruction. 

There are employers here and there gladly 
recognizing now the principle of a minimum wage 
for women and men and gaining thereby a selected 
force that makes the enterprise highly profitable, 
but were the principle to extend into universal 
application how many of our young women and 
young men have skill and training enough to 
make the minimum wage that is desired possible? 
It would be a proud day for any state when her 
governor could say that every boy and girl within 
her broad boundaries had an opportunity to learn 
in her public schools some definite work in life. 
But the pride that would fill the heart of the 
governor when he wrote that message and which 
should rejoice the legislators that heard him, 
would be as nothing compared to the comfort 
brought into thousands of humble homes, to the 
self-respect added to the boys who were strug- 
gling upwards, and to the safety brought to their 
sisters. 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 


FRANK M. 


LEAVITT 


University of Chicago 


Since vocational education and vocational guid- 
ance are generally recognized as two phases of a 
great economic and social movement to improve 
the conditions of those who form the base of the 
human pyramid which we call civilization, it may 
be asked, when the question “How shall we study 
an industry for purposes of vocational educa- 
tion?” has been answered, whether there will re- 
main anything to be said from the point of view of 
vocational guidance. This question gains force 
when the educational viewpoint is presented by 
such a man as we all know Professor Richards to 
be, for it was to have been expected that he would 
discuss the topic in the broadest possible way. 

However, if there be any distinction between the 
two viewpoints it is because the movement, as 
noted above, is both economic and social, and be- 
cause vocational education might possibly be ex- 
pected to emphasize the economic phases of the 
question while vocational guidance should empha- 
size the social features. It is possible to think of 
vocational education as having for its purpose the 
salvation of our industrial system and the main- 
tenance of our commercial supremacy, but voca- 
tional guidance must have as its major purpose 
the salvation of the lives and the ideals of the 
nation’s workers. coe 

While the two are not necessarily antagonistic 


the erergy which impels each movement is likely 
to be drawn from a different source. For this 
reason, if we study an industry from the point of 
view of vocational guidance it may be for the 
purpose of bringing about a modification of ex- 
isting conditions and methods in the industry quite 
as much as to secure a modification of the condi- 
tions and methods of education. It is well within 
the range of possibility that vocational guidance, 
when carried out in a comprehensive, purposeful 
and scientific way, may force upon industry many 
modifications which will be good not only for the 
children, but equally so for the industry. 

For example, we hear much about a “minimum 
wage.” It is frequently contended that the 
minimum wage should not be less than the lowest 
living cost. This makes no provision whatever 
for the fact that we have always had, and always 
will have, children who are only partially self 
supporting because they are in that transition 
stage between the period of dependence on the 
one hand and of full responsibility for one’s own 
maintenance on the other. What is radically 
wrong in the present situation is that children so 
often are obliged to work, and work intensely, for 
the full adult working period, and are given 
therefor a wage sufficient for only partial “sup- 
port. When children work part time only, and 
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when the remaining hours are spent as children 
should spend them, in recreation and study, we 
shall hear less about a minimum wage for minors. 
And, what is more to the point, the child employ- 
ing industry which is forced to adjust itself to the 
needs and rights of children in respect to hours 
of labor will inevitably gain by such adjustment. 

The point I would try to make is this, that in 
studying an industry from the point of view of 
vocational guidance we should try to ascertain 
what the possibilities are for reorganizing its 
methods of employing minors, and to show how 
such modification may result in mutual advan- 
tage to the industry and to the industrial worker. 
Vocational guidance will not hesitate to demand 
such modification merely because the industry 
is rich and powerful and the child relatively poor 
and weak. 

In studying the characteristics of the various 
industries in order to determine what are the 
“good” industries we are told that a good industry 
is one in which there are clearly defined lines of 
progress from the lowliest “job” up to some of the 
prominent responsible positions in the organiza- 
tions, thus providing incentive for both work and 
study. In studying an industry from this point 
of view it is essential that we stand between the 
school and the industry and look in both direc- 
tions,—forward into the shop, and backward into 
the school life of the child. We must be able to 
say, eventually, that such and such experiences 
gained in the last two years of the child’s school 
life have rendered the first two years of his voca- 
tional life more efficient and progressive than 
some other type of school work. In order to do 
this it will be necessary, not only to immensely 
improve the nature of our school records, but we 
must establish the right to exercise some sort of 
community control and supervision of working 
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minors so that records of the early vocational 
years may also be preserved. It is only by taking 
the late school records together with the early 
vocational records, and by considering them as a 
whole,—a continuous experience—that valuable 
conclusions can be reached and the industry be 
truly ‘‘studied.” 

It is quite clear that all this will take time and 
that it can not produce immediate results but, on 
the whole, beginnings can be made and we should 
remember that the project upon which we are en- 
gaged is one that will last forever and which must 
advance by slow growth from within rather than by 
superficial accretion, Why should we_ hesitate 
to lay hands on industry in the name of education 
when we have already laid hands on the school in 
the name of industry? Since any plan for giving 
vocational guidance. involved co-operation be- 
tween the parent, the teacher and the employer, 
it is reasonable to expect that modifications will 
be brought about not alone in the school but also 
in the home and the shop, It is quite as reason- 
able to expect that the emplover may be brought 
to see the advantage of making the early voca- 
tional experience educative, as that the teacher 
shall be induced to give the later school ex- 
periences a real vocational flavor. In the prob- 
lem of making a better adjustment between the 
child, the educational methods and the vocational 
demands, we shall certainly find that the char- 
acteristics of childhood are more fundamental and 
changeless than are the characteristics of our in- 
dustrial systems or our school organizations. 
Whatever may be of importance in studying an in- 
dustry from the point of view of vocational edu- 
cation, from the standpoint of vocational guidance 
the prime factor will always be the child, whose 
rights will be placed far above those of property 
or the dictates of educational tradition. 


— 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


LEONARD P, AYRES, PH. D. 


Director, Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation 


Psychological tests in Vocational Guidance are 
of two sorts. Those of the first sort have for their 
aim the selection of people for positions. Such 
tests are now being put into practical application 
in several occupations and industries. They vary 
in kind from the simplest sensory tests to compli- 
cated evaluations of complex mental operations. 

Among the simplest of such tests are those for 
vision, hearing, and color discrimination given to 
all recruits in the army, navy, and marine corps. 
Similar but more exacting tests of the same sorts 
are given to candidates for licenses as pilots and 
for positions as officers of ships. 

Railroad employees and in some cases those of 
street railroads are subjected to tests of vision, 
hearing, and color discrimination. In the case of 
the trainmen, the color discrimination tests re- 
sult in the rejection of about four per cent. of 
the applicants. The tests are repeated every two 
vears for all the men and at intervals of six months 
for those suspected of defects in color discrimina- 


tion. In all of these cases the tests have for their 
object merely the detection and rejection of unfit 
applicants. 

In at least three industries, psychological tests 
are in use which are more highly developed in 
character and which have for their object the more 
difficult task of selecting from among all the appli- 
cants those best fitted to perform the work. 

The first instance is the work of S. E. 
Thompson, who used reaction time tests in select- 
ing girls for the work of inspecting for flaws the 
steel balls used in ball bearings. This work re- 
quires quick and keen preception accompanied by 
quick responsive action. Mr. Thompson measured 
the reaction-time of all the girls and eliminated 
those who showed a long time between stimulus 
and reaction. ‘The final outcome was that thirty- 
five girls did the work formerly done by one -hun- 
dred and twenty; the accuracy of the work was in- 
creased by sixty-six per cent.; the wages of the 
girls were doubled; the working day decreased 
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from ten and one-half hours to eight and one-half 
hours ; and the profit of the factory was increased. 

The second of the three cases is the work of 
Mimsterberg of Harvard, in testing street-car 
motormen with the object of selecting those least 
liable to be resnonsible for accidents. From sev- 
eral view-points this problem is of great practical 
importance inasmuch as some electric railroad 
companies have as many as 50,000 accident in- 
demnity cases per year which involve an expense 
amounting in some cases to thirteen per cent. of 
the annual gross earnings. 

The motormen were examined by means of a 
somewhat complicated laboratory apparatus con- 
structed for the purpose of testing their powers of 
sustained attention and correct discrimination with 
respect to a rapidly changing panorama of objects, 
some moving at different rates of speed parallel 
to the line of vision of the swhjecr, and others 
crossing it from right and left. 

The results of the experiments showed that the 
tests were fairly accurate in sorting the motor- 
men out as to their efficiency as demonstrated by 
actual service. The tests require about ten minutes 
for each individual. Even in their still unper- 
fected form their application would result in the 
rejection of about twenty-five per cent. of those 
who now are employed as motormen. There can 
be little donbt that this would result in a large re- 
duction in the number of deaths and injuries from 
street car accidents. 

The third and last example of the application of 
psychological tests to the selection of employees in 
industry is the series of tests of telephone opera- 
tors. These also were conducted by Miinsterberg. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany employs some 23,000 operators. Applicants 
for positions are given a preliminary training of 
three months’ duration in the company’s schools, 
during which time they receive salaries, So many 
eventually prove unfitted for the work that more 
than a third leave within six months, involving a 
financial loss to the company running into very 
many thousands of dollars.each year. The object 
of the tests was to develop methods whereby the 
unfit girls could be eliminated before instead of 
after entering the service. 

The girls were examined with reference to 
memory, attention, general intelligence, space 
perception, rapidity of movement, accuracy of 
movement, and association. The results showed 
that the girls who gave the best results in the tests 
were most efficient in practical service, while those 
who stood at the foot of the list failed later and 
left the company’s employ. It seems fair to con- 
clude that when such tests are perfected, short 
examinations of a few minutes each will prevent 
thousands of applicants from wasting months of 
study and training in preparing for a vocation in 
which they cannot succeed.* 

In the cases so far reviewed the persons tested 
have been applicants for positions. With a some- 
what different purpose Professor James E. 


® The accounts of the tests of motermen and telephone gir's are 
taken from ‘Psychology and Industrial Efficiency,’ by Hugo Mun- 
eterberg. Houghton Mifflin Company, Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
1913. 
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Lough of New York University has tested ‘be- 
ginning students in stenography and typewriting 
to determine which ones possess the abilities which 
will enable them to succeed. The tests used are 
designed to measure the suwbject’s ability in habit 
formation. The experiments are still under way 
but already results have been secured which war- 
rant the conclusion that a method has been devised 
which successfully separates the fit from the unfit 
candidates. 

In addition to these cases in which psychological 
tests are being successfully applied to vocational 
problems, several pieces of experimentation are: 
now under way to develop similar tests for mar-- 
ine officers. Ricker of Harvard has constructed 
apparatus for testing chauffeurs. Whipple of 
Cornell has done some work with tests for motor- 
men. Seashore of Iowa has published a most 
careful! study of tests of the ability of a singer. So 
far as is known, no work in this general field is 
being done in Europe. 

All of the tests referred to up to this point are 
of the sort mentioned at the outset. All of them 
have as their purpose the selecting of persons for 
positions. 

The second sort of psychological tests in voca- 
tional guidance are those ‘having for their purpose 


the selecting of positions for persons. Up to the- 


present time none have been developed, although 
expressions of a longing for them and faith that 
they will ultimately be discovered are features of 
the literature of the vocational guidance move- 
ment. Even definite attempts in this direction are 
few. In Chicago, Dr. McMillan is doing some 
hopeful work. In Cincinnati, Mrs. Wooley has 
records of tests of the intellectual abilities of 800 
children and records of their industrial success or 
failure and hopes to correlate the two sets of data. 

In various parts of the country vocational ex- 
perts are at work who base their decisions not on 
the results of psychological tests, but rather on 
character diagnoses made from an inspection of 
the applicant and from a general evaluation of 
his answers to questions about himself. The de- 
fect of this method is that the questions are put 
for the purpose of revealing the personality of the 
subject, but since the replies cannot be evaluated 
until the questioner has some basis for knowing 
with what degree of truth and significance they 
have heen answered, the whole effort tends to 
move ina circle. Some of the experts who employ 
these methods unquestionably secure good results, 
but until their tests become objective rather than 
merely observational and until the results are de- 
finitely recorded so that they can be accurately 
studied, it cannot be claimed for them that they 
have attained the dignity of scientific status and 
reliability. 

Nevertheless, the present situation is that we 
already have some tests for selecting people for 
positions and no tests for selecting positions for 
people. The reason is not far to seek, for in one 
case the problem is vastly more simple than in the 
other. When we select people for a position, our 
problem is to sort out the more fit from among 
the applicants. This involves the development of 
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methods for discovering the degree to which each 
candidate possesses the needed qualifications for 
one kind of work. 

When the object is to select a position for a 
person, the problem is to discover which one of a 
vast number of possible sorts of work the person 
is best qualified to do. The difficulty arises from 
the almost unlimited number of possible alterna- 
tives. 

At the present time we possess a rudimentary 
knowledge of the qualifications demanded _in four 
occupations,—those of inspector of bicycle balls, 
motorman, telephone operator, and _ typewriter. 
Moreover, in the cases of at least two of these oc- 
cupations the tests required for even a rough sort- 
ing of the applicants are numerous, long, com- 
plex, and must be given by a trained psychologist. 

Now the total number of separate classes of 
gainful occupations listed in the Occupational In- 
dex of the United States Census is 9,326, and many 
of them should be split into several subdivisions. 
This reveals something of the magnitude of the 
task of sorting children out according to their vo- 
cational destinations. 

Nor is the mere number of our occupations the 
only difficult feature to be faced. Modern indus- 
try is subdivided into occupations of which teach- 
ers and psychologists have as a rule slight knowl- 
edge. For example, if we open the Occupational 


Index to “S” we find a list like the following :— 
shooter skidder slaughterer slugger 
shoveler skimmer sleever smelter 
silker skinner slider smither 
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singer * skiver slipper smoother; 
sizer slasher slitter smoker 
skeiner slater slubber snapper 
aie id soldier 


Now, when we propose to guide children’ into- 
vocations, we must remember that large numbers 
of them are going into just such vocations as 
these. It is true that only a part of the 9,326 gain- 
ful occupations are available to the children of any 
one locality. It is also true that the same sorts of 
tests would undoubtedly serve for many different 
occupational examinations. Again, we must re- 
member that we are using a false analogy wher 
we refer to fitting square pegs into round holes ir 
talking of vocational misfits, for people and posi- 
tions are both plastic, not rigid, and much mutual 
change of form often takes place without injury 
to either person or position. 

Nevertheless, even after all allowances are 
made, the inevitable conclusion remains that in 
vocational guidance the greatest field of immedi- 
ate development for psychological tests is in 
choosing persons for positions rather than _ in. 
selecting positions for persons. 

The possibilities in the former field of effort are 
inspiring. When the best possible adjustment 
shall have been attained between work and work- 
man, each one will have his full opportunity to 
achieve at least something for commonwealth and’ 
commonweal. The tasks of the world will be bet- 
ter done and the workers will receive greater re- 
wards, deeper joy, and fuller satisfaction in their 
doing. 





WHAT INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SHOULD WE GIVE THE 
AVERAGE GIRL 


IDA M. 


TARBELL 


Associate Editor of the American Magazine 


Before one can decide what kind of training 
either the average boy or girl should have, he 
must take into account what that average boy or 
girl will probably do. 

Let me introduce a few figures. According to 
the census of 1910, of which we are just getting 
returns, there are in the United States something 
over forty-four and a half million girls and women. 
About half of them, or about twenty-two and a 
half milion, are over twenty-one years of age; 
about thirty-one million are over ten years of age. 
Of these twenty-two and a half million are 
married. We may really assume that as large a 
proportion of the remaining twenty-two and a half 
million will be married. 

It is hardly necessary to quote figures to prove 
that the chief occupation of these girls and women 
is, or shall be, what we call “housekeeping.” More- 
Over, it is going to be housekeeping on small 
means since the average income of a family in this 
United States is less than $500 a year! Out of 
the nearly forty-five million young and old women 
in the United States, there are, as a mattet of fact, 


only about seven million over ten years of age 
who are working all or a part of the time in what 
the United States census calls “gainful occupa- 
tions.” If you analyze these seven millions, you 
will find that only about twenty per cent. of them 
(a million and a half) are in shops and factories. 
By far the largest proportion of these women en- 
gaged in any one occupation are in what the cen- 
sus calls “domestic service,” that is, about forty per 
cent. of our seven million working women are 
helping other women keep house. 

There is another point about these seven million 
women that should be kept in mind—their work- 
ing life—that is, the period for which they stay 
at trades or professions or in service—is far 
less than that of men. 

The actual working life of a woman is probably 
less than five years. This means that the greater 
number of these seven million women, after three 
to five years’ work, marry and go to housekeep- 
ing. Now, what have we? Why, simply the fact 
that an overwhelming majority of our average 
girls and women are going to do housekeeping. 
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On this basis, what kind of industrial training 
should the average girl get? I have no hesita- 
tion in saying with all the emphasis of which I am 
capable, that it should be a training in the domes- 
tic industries. 

There are several reasons why I feel so strongly 
on. this subject. The first is the girl herself. Con- 
sider what happens when an unskilled girl marries. 
She is-undertaking a many-sided and difficult busi- 
ness upon which the health and happiness of a 
social unit—a family—depends. She is an unskilled 
laborer. How can we expect anything but a cer- 
tain contempt for the duties of the household 
when we have in no way given her her training for 
them? 

One of the greatest wrongs we do women to- 
day is to allow them to go out by the hundreds of 
thousands, into this business of home-making—a 
thing which we must all admit is essential in 
society as it now exists—without having given 
them any idea of the difficulties or the importance 
of the tasks that are awaiting them. 

But there is another side to this and that is the 
wastefulness of it. The man this girl has married 
has probably been trained to earn a good wage. 
By his marriage contract he is supposed to put 
the money he has earned into the hands of the 
woman for spending. Is there a business man 
who would be willing to turn over to an absolutely 
untrained buyer the funds which he expects to in- 
vest in wool or woods or iron or steel for his 
factory? And yet that is what we expect the 
man to do. How can any woman buy wisely if 
she has never been trained in the principles of 
selection, substitution, co-operation, if she knows 
nothing of-prices, that.is,if it/has never been sug- 
gested to her that the household income has got 
to be used with the same kind of intelligence, 
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care, knowledge, that her husband uses funds in 
his business? 

There are other sides to this matter. Things 
are respected in this world largely as we are 
taught to respect them. These things which are 
not considered important enough to give time and 
thought to.are naturally regarded as unimportant 
and menial. The domestic industries are in con- 
tempt among many women. This has gone so far 
that, as we all know, a social stigma is attached 
to domestic service. That is, the occupation 
which the average woman is destined for is more 
or less despised. An intelligent system of scienti- 
fic training would unquestionably help to break 
down this contempt. 

This training “would certainly help to break 
down the notion that the woman who runs a 
house is not “industrially independent,” as we say. 
It would help establish her where she belongs as 
a partner, equally useful in the firm to the wage- 
earner ; that is, it would settle what all intelligent 
working people have long recognized—that the 
prosperity of the family depends as much on the 
handling of the wage as upon the regularity with 
which it is earned by the man. This is so 
thoroughly recognized that the steady workman 
looks on the pay: envelope as belonging to his 
wife. Indeed, it is frequently he who may be said 
to be the one who is_ industrially depen- 
dent! 

There is nothing in this scheme of giving train- 
ing in domestic industries to all girls which need 
interfere with training for special shop-factory or 
office work. 

A society like this can do no greater service to 
women, in my judgment, than to throw all its in- 
fluence to dignifying and elevating the domestic in- 
dustries. 
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PART-TIME SCHOOLING FOR THE UNSKILLED INDUSTRIES 


W. STANWOOD FIELD 


Director of Evening and Continuation Schools, Boston, Mass. 


This country possesses little experience in 
practical part-time instruction for the unskilled. 
Part-time instruction usually has been in the form 
of trade extension courses—for the skilled, or con- 
tinuation courses modeled after the conventional 
type of school. 

The curriculum for part-time classes for the un- 
skilled must be formed through a study of the 
needs of the particular group and the demands of 
society. 

Approximately half of our young people leave 
the regular day schools at or soon after their four- 
teenth birthday. They enter unskilled, blind-alley, 
dead-end occupations, educationally unequipped. 
From the fourteenth to the sixteenth year is a per- 
iod of readjustment from the well ordered school 
life into the life of the store or factory. The close 
of the day’s labor finds these young workers 
fatigued, longing for recreative action. Intensive 
evening study is of doubtful value at this time. 
The needs of this group will not be met until they 


are required to attend part-time schools during 
their working hours. 

Under our present educational system and its 
developments which are promised for the near 
future, as well as under the usual organization of 
our industries, young workers between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age come naturally into a 
group by themselves. Of this group the very large 
majority must be classed as employed in unskilled 
industry. 

These boys and girls are in a state of develop- 
ment peculiar to their age. Plastic and impres- 
sionable, with little wasted time to regret, the pos- 
sibilities of their maximum development lie open 
to them. They can be taken at the most favorable 
time, therefore theirs is the greater necessity. The 
older ones, at least those over seventeen, can find 
opportunity in evening classes. 

The general conditions which have caused young 
people to join the ranks of the worker are inter- 
esting. Although many will contend that their 
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leaving school at »fourteen has been caused by 
economic stress in the home, there are, in reality, 
but few who actually leave school for this» rea- 
son. In homes where this is believed to be the 
case, investigation shows it to be more often due 
to mismanagement and lack of economy than to 
real necessity. The real reason is more often due 
to backwardness in the conventional school work 
and lack of sympathy with the demands which the 
regular school has sought to place upon its pupils. 

Lacking in apperceptive ability and imaginative 
power, these boys and girls have found little in- 
spiration in abstract teaching, unassociated with 
the environment and experiences to which they 
have been subjected. Disheartened parents, cha- 
grined at the failure of their children, yield to plead- 
ings for permission to leave school. Though still 
cherishing the desire to see their boys and girls 
placed in easy and highly estimated callings, par- 
ents consider lightly a proper selection of work, 


which through its educational value leads to suc- - 


cess and economic independence. Parents trust 
to the performance of some miracle which shall 
bring about the desired placement without 
preparation or systematically directed endeavor. 

Children pass from job to job wholly unrelated, 
forming little or no advancement in the quality or 
kind of thought and skill required. They hold, on 
the average, from three to five different positions 
per vear, with long weeks of idleness intervening. 
Herein lie the. reasons for vocational guidance, 
placement and follow-up. 

Whatever may have been learned in school is 
rapidly forgotten. Ability and interest to learn is 
not increased. The employment of a boy or girl 
under sixteen in an occupation having well defined 
steps of advancement, leading to permanent em- 
ployment and independent wage, is rare indeed. 

Until now society has been content to base the 
standard of compulsory schooling upon the t- 
tainment of literacy. An elementary school edu- 
cation or its equivalent is accepted as the mini- 
mum training with which a child should start in 
life, vet the majoritv of unskilled workers do not 
possess it. This will continue to be the case, in 
large measure; for as rapidly as the deficiency fs 
corrected through part-time instruction, just so 
rapidly will the recipients thereof pass from the 
ranks of the unskilled. 

We are confronted then with the problem of de- 
vising that form of instruction which shall meet 
the needs of this group. It is necessary to more 
than bridge the gap from irresponsible school life 
to the age of rational self-estimation and inde- 
pendence as a worker. It is necessary to lay 
foundations for worthy citizenship, economic use- 
fulness, and to inculcate high ambitions and pride 
in efficiency. The training which will meet these 
needs must be of two kinds, general and voca- 
tional, each closely complementing the other; the 
general training contributing to high standards of 
citizenship, and the vocational training for self- 
betterment through economic independence. 

Work has been classified as energizing or ener- 
vating. Generally speaking, energizing work is 


skilled because it requires straight thinking and 
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active interest. .Whenever.the worker is not re- 
quired to “think and_ : straight and whenever 
active interest is not aroused through pride in ac- 
complishment, then mental development and in- 
crease in vocational efficiency stop. There will al- 
ways be drawers of waters and hewers of stone, 
but society has no right to deny training to any 
youth on the ground that he is restricted to that 
class. 

It is perfectly clear that trade extension train- 
ing is possible for the skilled. Pre-vocational 
training, as a basis for vocational selection, is de- 
sirable for the unskilled. Whether trade-training 
is practical for the unskilled is doubtful. Four 
hours of trade instruction per week without op- 
portunities for extended shop practice hold little 
promise of success, Specialized training producing 
skill in a limited variety of trade operations for the 
sake of regular employment and increased earn- 
mg capacity may be possible. 

The problem of part-time training for the boy or 
girl, whose vocation furnished preparation for 
skilled employment, then, is simple. Vocational 
aim is established and instruction closely swup- 
plementing practice of employment is _ possible. 
But the vocations of the great majority of workers 
are unskilled and do not furnish preparation for 
skilled industry. For these the problem of prac- 
tical instruction is difficult. Without vocational 
aim, pupils’ interest in instruction is difficult to 
arouse; with vocational aim, their employment 
provides no opportunity for the thought and prac- 
tice which makes instruction effective. 

No person is entirely without experience and 
interest, even though it is dormant. Interest must 
be aroused, ambition awakened and experiences 
multiplied. Only upon these can successful in- 
struction be based. The fundamental branches of 
a general education take new form, work becomes 
vitalized and school puts on the semblance of real 
life. The pupil is made to touch the world in more 
points,—both work and study are attacked with 
fresh enthusiasm and zest. Effective vocational 
guidance is made possible through varied experi- 
ences, and a rational selection of life-aim is 
couraged. 

Realizing these pupils’ inability to deal with the 
abstract, all instruction must be given through 
such experiences as have been or can be provided, 
—closely associated with the daily activities of the 
individual. In order that this may be possible, it 
will be necessary to classify pupils into groups 
engaged in similar employment, and having so far 
as possible the same background of experience, 
previous education and natural ability. With re- 
gard to occupations these young workers naturally 
fall into three distinct groups: First, those whose 
occupations provide preparation for a skilled in- 
dustry; second, those whose occupations, though 
not involving practice in a skilled industry, lead 
through clearly defined and successive steps into a 
skilled industry which they hope to follow; and 
third, those whose occupations provide little or 
no preparation for skilled employment, and who 
have formed no definite idea as to what skilled 
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LARGE CITY 


WILLIAM M. ROBERTS 


District Superintendent, Chicago 


About six hundred apprentices employed in 
four different trades are attending the Chicago 
pubic schools and are studying subjects which 
have a direct bearing upon the work of their 
trades. Two hundred seventy-five are carpenters’ 
apprentices, one hundred sixty plumbers’ helpers, 
one hundred forty electrical workers’ apprentices, 
and thirty machinists’ apprentices. The carpen- 
ters attend every school day for three months in 
the year and the others attend one half day of 
each week throughout the school year, from eight 
o'clock in the morning ‘until half-past eleven. 
Arrangements have been made to organize classes 
fer sheet metal workers, but the classes are not yet 
under way. It all results from organized labor 
werking with organized employers, to solve the 
problem of apprentice training in Chicago. 


THE CARPENTERS’ SCHOOL. 

The first apprentice school to be established in 
Chicago was the school for carpenters, which was 
begun in January, 1901. 

The union carpenters of the city and the Em- 
ployers’ Association after a conference with the 
superintendent of schools agreed that the appren- 
tices should be “laid off’ during January, Febru- 
ary and March, and that their regular apprentice 
wages should be paid, and they should be re- 
quired to attend school for the entire three 
months. The classes were placed.in charge of the 
principal of the technical high school known then 
as the Manual Training High School. This 
method of conducting the school continued until 
1912. The number of apprentices increased to two 
hundred fifty. The school did work which met with 
the approval of both men and employers. In 
January, 1912, these apprentice classes were placed 
in two of the technical high schools; the boys of 
the first two years in the Crane Technical High 
School, and the boys of the third and fourth years 
im the Lane Technical High School. Two periods 
were acded to the high school day, and the vacant 
class periods of the high school teachers were so 
a‘justed that the Grawing and shop work could be 
done by experienced and capable men acquainted 
with carpentry construction. 

Attendance upon the classes is made compul- 
sory by both the employers and the unions, work- 
ing through their joint arbitration board. 

Working cards are withheld in special cases when 
absence without excuse has continued, or when 
misconduct has continued after fair warning and 
admonition. Gross misconduct, continued disre- 
gard of regulations, or failure to do the work pre- 
scribed has been punished by expulsion from the 
union and loss of employment. 


THF INFLUENCE OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS 

With the exception of the carpenters’ appren- 
tice school, the evening schools were the only pub- 
lic schools which attempted to meet the problem 


of training ‘industrial workers in Chicago previous 
to 1912. 

For some years previous to 1910, the demand 
for vocational subjects in the evening schools had 
been steadily increasing, but in that year a special 
effort was made to interest both the employers 
and their employees in evening school work. 
Visits were made to some of the larger manufac- 
turing establishments, and the subject of technical 
training for men in the skilled trades was taken up 
with the management. The result was a great 
increase in the number taking technical courses. 

A campaign in the interest of evening school in- 
struction aroused considerable interest in the 
whole subject of vocational training, for afterwards 
when the superintendent of schools was ready to 
suggest part-time day school work for certain 
classes of workers, the people who had been most 
active in regard to the evening school work were 
the first to take up the day school proposition. 


MACHINISTS’ APPRENTICES. 

During the evening school term of 1910 and 
1911, the superintendent of employment for the 
Crane company became interested in evening 
school instruction, and did much to encourage the 
younger employees of the company to take 
regular courses at the evening schools. About 
sixty in all attended. This was done also during 
the term of 1911-1912, but in the spring of 1912, 
after several conferences with the assistant super- 
intendent of schools in charge, the company 
officials decided to send all of the apprentices in 
the machine shop to the nearest technical high 
school for one half day of each week. The boys 
report at the school at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and are dismissed at twelve, having four 
school periods. Two are spent in machine draw- 
ing, one on mathematics and _ elementary 
mechanics and one on English. The instruction 
is given by the regular teachers of these subjects 
in the high school. 


ORGANIZED LABOR INTERESTED. 

It was soon discovered in the course of the 
evening school campaign that while employers of 
large numbers of skilled workmen were easily 
interested in the subject of apprentice training, the 
proprietors of the smaller shops were apparently 
indifferent. In many lines of business such 
small shops are associated together for trade 
regulation purposes, or for dealing with organized 
labor, and an attempt was made to interest both 
organized employers and employees in the subject 
of definite courses for apprentices in the evening 
schools. 

In 1910, a committee of the electrical 
workers’ unions met with the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of evening schools in a series of 
conferences which resulted in the adoption by the 
union of a regulation which required apprentices 
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affiliated with the union to take some regular 
school instruction in electricity during the time of 
their apprenticeship. Previous to the passage of 
this order, the number enrolled in the evening 
school classes in electricity was about two hun- 


dred, but during the term just following, the at- 
tendance reached four hundred. 


DAY SCHOOL CLASSES FOR ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS. 

After two evening school terms had passed, the 
union officials secured the passage of an order by 
the union requiring attendance of the apprentices 
at day schools for one half day of each week. By 
agreement with the employers, the apprentices 
were to be paid for the time spent in school at 
their regular rate of pay, provided this amount 
did not exceed one dollar. In cases where the 
wages exceeded one dollar for the half-day, the 
employer was required to pay only one dollar; 


in some instances, however, they were paid the 
full wages. 


THE PLUMBERS’ SCHOOL. 


In March, 1913, the superintendent of schools 
invited a representative of the Journeymen 
Plumbers’ Association and the president of the 
Chicago Master Plumbers’ Association to a con- 
ference on the subject of a plumbing course in the 
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of that conference the suggestion was made. that 
a beginning might be made with the apprentices 
already at the trade, and an arrangement similar 
to that of the electrical workers was suggested. 
Within a month after that conference the em- 
ployers and employees came to an agreement 
which provided for the attendance of the plumbers’ 
helpers, as the apprentices are called, at school for 
one half day of each week throughout the school 
year. 

On the first school week of April, 1913, 160 
plumbers’ helpers began attendance at the Lane 
Technical High School. The school day consists of 
four school periods; two are spent on plumbing 
design, one on elementary mathematics and 
science related to the trade, and one on English. 
The employers, as well as the employees, are 
greatly interested in the progress of the classes. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

The superintendent of schools invited the car- 
penter contractors and the journeyman carpen- 
ters each to name one person to act as a member 
of a committee to advise the superintendent in 
matters relating to the course of instruction and 
conduct of the school. The same was done in the 
case of the plumbers, electrical workers and sheet 
metal workers. These committees, together with 
the joint arbitrating boards in each case, have been 
of great assistance, particularly in bringing about 


day technical high schools. During the progress regular attendance and good conduct. 





THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 


“The season is at hand in which it has been our long respected custom as a people to turn in 
praise and thanksgiving to Almighty God for his manifold mercies and blessings to us as a nation. 
The year that has just passed has been marked in a peculiar degree by manifestations of his 
gracious and beneficent providence. We have not only had peace throughout our own borders and 
with the nations of the world, but that peace has been brightened by constantly multiplying evidence 
of genuine friendship, of mutual sympathy and understanding and of the happy operation of many 
elevating influences both of ideal and of practice. 

“The nation has been not only prosperous but has proved its capacity to take calm counsel amid 
the rapid movement of affairs and deal with its own life in a spirit of candor, righteousness and 
comity. 

“We have seen the practical completion of a great work at the isthmus of Panama, which not 
only exemplifies the nation’s abundant resources to accomplish what it will and the distinguished 
skill and capacity of its public servants, but also promises the beginning of a new age, of new con- 
trasts, new neighborhoods, new sympathies, new bonds and new achievements of co-operation 
and peace. 

‘Righteousness exalteth the nation,’ and ‘Peace on earth, good will toward men’ furnish the 
only foundations upon which can be built the lasting achievements of the human spirit. The year 
has brought us the satisfaction of work well done and fresh visions of our duty which will make 
the work of the future better still. 

“Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, do here des- 
ignate Thursday, the 27th of November next, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer and invite the 
people throughout the land to cease from their wonted occupations and in their several homes and 
places of worship render thanks to Almighty God. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United States to 
be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this twenty-third day of October, in the year of our Lord 
1913, and of the independence of the United States of America the 138th. 


[Signed] “Woodrow Wilson, 
“By the President. 
“W, J. Bryan, 
“Secretary of State.” 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 


Are pensions in general wise? Should a state 
pension its workers? Should it pay pensions to 
teachers any more than to any other class of em- 
ployees? : 

These are questions discussed in a bulletin just 
issued by the United States: Bureau of Education. 
The immediate purpose of the bulletin is to de- 
scribe the pension systems of Great Britain, but 
in the course of the study Raymond W. Sies, the 
author, takes occasion to discuss the principles 
underlying all pensions, and especially teachers’ 
pensions in the United States. 

Teachers’ pensions and pension systems, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sies, represent one phase of what 
has become a universal movement among Civi- 
lized peoples—a movement to “dispose of the 
superannuated and disabled individual and to rob 
old age of its economic terrors.” Pensions for 
school teachers, he points out, have existed in 
Germany in some form or other for two or three 
centuries, and in other European countries for the 
better part of a century or more. On the con- 
tinent the benefits of teachers’ pensions have often 
been extended to include widows and orphans of 
teachers. In Scotland a comprehensive system 
has been developed, based on scientific insurance 
principles which Dr. Sies considers especially val- 
unable for the United States. 

Whether pensions shall be supported in whole 
or in part by the state or whether they shall be 
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financed entirely by the teachers themselves, is a 
problem that has been solved differently in differ- 
ent countries. In Germany the state finances the 
entire plan, the teachers making no contributions 
whatsoever. In France the teachers are heavily 
assessed to keep the pension system going. In 
the United States the tendency is to ask small con- 
tributions from the teachers. As a permanent 
arrangement Dr. Sies favors the German plan, 
not because he thinks it any more generous to the 
teachers, but because he considers it better busi- 
ness for the state to finance and manage the sys- 
tem itself. He shows that in any event the burden 
is ultimately shifted to the teachers. 

While admitting, therefore, that contributions 
may be necessary to start a substantial pension 
system, he believes they should be discontinued as 
soon as possible. In his . opinion contributions 
from teachers as a permanent feature not only add 
nothing to the effectiveness of a pension plan, but 
they “introduce needless complexity, they are a 
source of constant irritation and misunderstand- 
ing, and they are responsible for a vast amount of 
unnecessary bookkeeping and other clerical work.” 
Dr. Sies concludes with a strong recommenda- - 
tion for a noncontributory pension system for 
American teachers. ‘ 


EDUCATION 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MEETING 


This year the Middle West was favored with 
the meeting of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education—at Grand Rapids 
the week of October 19 to 25. Part of the week 
was devoted to meetings of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, a new organization which 
adopted a constitution and elected a full set of 
officers for the first time. These two associations 
are more or less related in their interests, but there 
is such a great deal to be done in each field that 
it was decided to maintain distinct organizations. 

The object of the Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion according to its constitution shall be to pro- 
mote intercourse between those who are _ inter- 
ested in vocational guidance; to give a stronger 
and more general impulse and more systematic 
direction to the study and practice of vocational 
guidance ; to establish a centre or centres for the 
distribution of information concerning the study 
and practice of vocational guidance and to co- 
operate with the public schools and other agencies 
in the furtherance of these objects. 

The meeting of the Industrial Education 
Society was in many ways the most satisfactory 
one in its short but productive career. The 
Grand Rapids Association of Commerce, through 
J. Newton Nind, did everything possible to make 
the city a good meeting place. C. A. Prosser, 
permanent secretary of the society, was unusually 
fortunate in his speakers. ; 

Hitherto the society has had to devote almost 
its entire attention to formulating a campaign 
of attack on the numerous new problems met in 
the field of industrial education, but a real be- 
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ginning has been made; now it seems that the 
foundation for progress has been laid; and_ this 
year for the first time the meeting was not taken 
up with theories and plans so much as with re- 
ports on work already under way. 

Particular attention was given to the questions 
of evening schools for the wage worker and in- 
dustrial training for girls. Superintendent J. W. 
Carr of Bayonne was chairman of the evening 
school round table. Ida M. Tarbell, Mrs. Eva 
White, agent for vocational education of the 
Massachusetts board of education, and Miss Cleo 
Murtland, assistant secretary of the National 
Society, were the speakers on the girl problem. 
Miss Murtland was also assigned by the conven- 
tion to remain in Grand Rapids to assist in estab- 
lishing a short unit course of instruction for men 
already at work in factories of that city. 

William C. Redfield was again elected presi- 
dent of the society. The other officers are: 
Vice-president, George C. Warner, New York; 
treasurer, Frederick B. Pratt; board of managers, 
J. W. Lieb, Jr., V. Everett Macey, Frank Duffy, 
James P. Monroe, C. H. Winslow, A. Lincoln 
Filene, Charles R. Richards, Miss M. Edith 
Campbell, Miss Virginia Potter, Miss S. N. 
Breckenridge and Howell Cheney. 

The new vocational guidance organization is 
headed by Professor Frank M. Leavitt of 
Chicago Unjversity. His associates are Miss 
Alice Barrows, director of the vocational educa- 
tion survey of New York city, as vice-president, 
Principal Jesse B. Davis of the Grand Rapids 
Central High School, secretary, and James S. 
Hiatt, secretary of the Public Education Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, treasurer. On the execu- 
tive committee are: Meyer Bloomfield of Boston, 
G. N. Knox of St. Louis, Miss Edith Campbell of 
Cincinnati, Mr. Burroughs of Pittsburgh and E. 
M. Robinson of New York. 

SCUDDER’S FIRE SCHOOL 

Dr. Myron T. Scudder has been identified with 
more new things in education than any other 
school man. As principal of the New Haven high 
school and as state commissioner of New York, 
inspecting and supervising high schools, he had 
little opportunity for initiative, but as principal of 
the New Paltz state normal school he was keyed to 
initiative all the time and his school was the liveli- 
est place in all America. From there he went to a 
New Jersey preparatory school, where he was not 
in his element, but now as principal and proprietor 
of the Scudder Collegiate school in New York city 
he is in the right place and is _ all 
initiative. The New York Press of Sun- 
day, September 21, had a full page, brilliantly il- 
lustrated, devoted to a single feature of his 
Collegiate school, which is the only school in the 
United States that teaches all sorts of tricks for 
escape in case of fire. 

It teaches how to creep along the floor when 
the apartment is black with smoke, find an exit 
and escape without a scratch or a burn. It in- 
structs how to keep from “‘losing your head,” how 
to gather your skirts about you and trip blithely 
down a fire-escape for six stories without once 
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harboring the inclination to jump to death on the 
stone pavement. 

Its pupils range in ages from five to seventy-five 
years. It has the ardent endorsement of the Fire 
Commissioner of New York. 

The fire-escape leads to the yard, and children 
and young people use this in preference to the 
stairs ; they troop up and down this semi-ladder as 
though it was a set of the most perfectly made 
Stairs, and many of them ascend to the second and 
third flights to their study rooms By this means. 

A fire-escape is of no help whatever to the 
average man or woman who is over forty. He 
could not go down to save his life unless he had 
practiced early in life: Dr. Scudder practices 
every student—and some are seventy-five years old 
—in ascending the ladder a few steps at a time 
and wait and look until he is entirely self-pos- 
sessed. Dr. Scudder says:— 

“The thing to do is to instill self-confidence, 
calm and make panic of mind almost impossible. 
There is not a child, I might say, or a young 
woman in this school who could not come safely 
down the fire-escape from the top of the house in 
the middle of the night. 

“There are various kinds of these ladders. There 
is one that is absolutely perpendicular, and one 
who has never climbed or come down on one of 
these is so filled with horror at his position and at 
the height he is from the ground that he frequently 
falls. 

“We have this very straight ladder in the gym- 
nasium ; in fact, there are six different kinds that 
all of us know how to use and could at any time, 
night or day, in perfect physical trim or with a 
broken arm or other injuries that left us only our 
feet and one hand, and in some cases no hands to 
use at all, go up or down. 

“There you have the flexible ladder. This calls 
for an entirely different action of the muscles than 
one that is solid. Though one may laugh and say 
they would never use such a thing, I have seen 
just that sort of thing used in case of emer- 
gency. 

“Then there is the rope ladder, the fire-escape 
stairs, the straight iron ladder, set absolutely per- 
pendicularly, and two kinds of wooden ladders. If 
one is accustomed to climbing but one sort of a 
ladder, with a certain rung, it is pretty hard when 
you come to use a different sort. I know this my- 
self. It is not imagination. 

“Every fire rope should be knotted at intervals 
of about a foot apart. This prevents slipping of 
the hands,” 

Any student in Dr. Scudder’s school knows more 
of the ways and means of escape from all kinds of 
fires than the ordinary fireman in a city. 
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SCHOOL STRIKES 

It begins to look as though every city is destined 
to have a school strike. Like a boil it is very funny 
when somebody else has it and not so funny when 
you have it. Syracuse has just been through the 
experience. It is reported that 1,260 high school 
students absented themselves and during school 
hours paraded the streets of the city. The cause 
of the war against authority was the change of 
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hours from 8.30 to 12.30 to 9 to 2.30. Of course 
the school authorities won after expelling the 1,260 
students. 

Of course no one can defend the students in 
their strike, but what else can be expected when 
the strike spirit is in the air, when the public we 
pathizes with most strikers? 

But why provoke strikes? When a given 
regulation has been in operation for many years, 
when a thousand homes have adjusted their home 
life to the return of children for a hot dinner be- 
fore one o'clock why upset the domestic customs 
of a thousand well ordered homes! 

Of course there are arguments for the 9 to 2.30 
schedule, as there are arguments for nearly every- 
thing under the sun, but does it pay to create such 
an upheaval? We have no disposition to answer, 
but we venture a Yankee guess that it will not be 
many years before Syracuse will have a superin- 
tendent and board of education who will turn the 
city upside down by going back to the former 
schedule or some other. 

Boards of education are transient and the tenure 
of superintendents is very uncertain. 

There are so many things that a superintendent 
and board of education can do that are distinctly 
educational, that make for efficiency in essentials, 
that promote permanent progress without roil- 
ing the student body or creating havoc in domestic 
circles that we raise the question as to the wisdom 
of such changes, that is all. We are not dis- 
cussing the question, mere asking it. 
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WRIGHT AND KEELER 

Hon. L. L. Wright, who has been state superin- 
tendent of Michigan for a longer time than has 
any other man in that office, the only man who has 
held the office since it was dignified with adequate 
salary, attractive opportunities and large responsi- 
bilities, has resigned to take effect on November 
15. He has‘accepted appointment as superintend- 
ent of the Michigan school for the deaf at Flint. 
Mr. Wright first attained distinction by making 
Iron Mountain, in the Upper Peninsula, famous 
through its schools and he has maintained his 
reputation and added thereto by several years of 
state leadership with distinct and noble visions. 

Fred L. Keeler, his assistant through his 
entire official life, succeeds Mr. Wright. Mr. 
Keeler has managed the details of the office, as- 
suming more and greater responsibility each year 
until it will be no new experience for him so far as 
office management is concerned. His experience 
and knowledge of conditions should develop power 
of vision to supplement managerial skill, in which 
he is a master. 
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SCHOOL CONTESTS 

There is no phase of school life more distinctly 
timely than school, township, county and _ state 
contests. 

No one can more easily label himself as behind 
the times or as out of step with the times than by 
moralizing against these contests. You might as 
well fool with a windmill or a buzz saw, or sit on 
the beach and protest against the incoming tide. 
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We have no disposition to argue for them, there 
is no occasion for it,—they are taking care of 
themselves,—but we do wish we could effectively 
advise school people not to waste time and valu- 
able energy in criticising them. The contests are 
not affected, but the school people who criticise are 
hurt. The autumn is a good time for all sorts of 
outdoor contests, especially where what has been 
raised agriculturally comes into the contest. 
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PEACE PRIZES 

The American School Peace League will have 
its second Peace Prize Essay contest, which is 
open to contestants from every country in the 
world. Last year there were 143 contestants from 
twenty-nine states and others from Australia, 
Austria, Germany, Holland and England. The 
first normal school prize was won by a German 
student, the first high school prize by a student in 
Washington, D. C., the second by an Austrian. 
The contest closes March 1, 1914. For full par- 
ticulars address Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 
Marlborough street, Boston. 
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ST. PAUL, JULY 4—11 

Of course the National Education Association 
will go to St. Paul. July 4-11 are to be the dates. 
There will be no help from the railroads and their 
profits will not be large. President Joseph Swain 
will make the best possible program and it will be 
possible to make an attractive program. Presi- 
dent George E. Vincent of the State University of 
Minnesota telegraphed to Salt Lake City before 
the vote was taken that he would join forces with 
the National Education Association in bringing 
big men and women from Europe and America for 
the program. It will be a crucial year. Every 
one must stand by spiritedly and loyally. There 
will be a good attendance from Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas and Minnesota. This 
means a relatively large meeting. The effort 
must be to get a good attendance from the region 


beyond this territory. It is not too early to get 
busy. 
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Superintendent Joseph G. Edgerly of Fitchburg 
has been feasted and feted by the citizens 
of that city upon his _ seventy-fifth birth- 
day. No man in any calling or with any accumu- 
lation of honors is more highly esteemed than is 
the man who has been superintendent of schools 
in that city for nearly forty years. 


If any pretense of a survey is made it should go 
no farther than there are definite, explicit, ade- 
quate facts. Opinions are not surveys. Educa- 
tional experts are more likely to give opinions 
than to secure facts. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. 


Cut out more useless things from every branch 
than ever before. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Association, 
St. Paul. 


Mere verbal instruction is not education. 
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PART-TIME SCHOOLING FOR THE UNSKILLED 
INDUSTRIES 


(Continued from page 459.) 
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calling they propose to follow. Of these three 
groups the third is by far the largest. Each group 
demands a different kind of instruction, particularly 
adapted to its needs. For the first group there 
should be continuation trade classes; for the sec- 
ond group continuation pre-vocational classes ; for 
the third group there should be general continu- 
ation classes, so arranged that the pupils will be 
merged into continuation pre-vocational classes 
as rapidly as possible. 

The average unskilled female worker stays in 
industry less than six years and spends the re- 
mainder of ther life as the home-maker. Her 
position in life as the home-maker depends largely 
upon her general education and economic effici- 
ency as a worker. Economic efficiency is her con- 
trolling interest at first. This does not swhordi- 
nate itself to interest in home-making until the 
eighteenth or twentieth year. At this time in- 
struction in home-making becomes wonderfully 
effective and productive of highly desirable and 
far-reaching results. 

Educators are inclined to accept the conven- 
tional type of school with all that it entails as the 
only means of securing general training. These 
may be, and are, highly efficient for certain groups 
but not for the average unskilled worker. Such 
surroundings continually call to mind that old dis- 
taste for school. Since training is to come 
through life experience, let school surroundings 
be similar to life surroundings. 

Education is not for brain alone, but for the 
whole man. Teachers must not be mere pedagogs 
but citizens. Outfit and apparatus is essential, 
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but intelligent personal force in the teacher is the 
main thing. For the general instruction, success- 
ful teachers must be selected and trained for 
several months in preparation for teaching speci- 
fic groups; male teachers for boys’ classes, and 
female teachers for girls’ classes. For trade and 
pre-vocational classes competent artisans commer- 
cially sucecessful in the calling they are to teach 
must be selected and likewise trained. Salaries 
must be sufficient to attract the best artisans as 
well as the best teachers. Teachers’ training 
classes should be established and maintained by 
the state. ' 

As already stated the majority of unskilled 
workers left school through failure and their lack 
of sympathy with its demands. They are weak in 
imaginative power, and limited by narrow experi- 
ence. Absent treatment of things they never saw 
and applications to experience they never had 
bring forth no mental reaction. They are of the 
concrete minded type. They learn through ex- 
perience. Not having that, it must be given them. 
A study of the processes of production and dis- 
tribution can be made through visits to places 
where production and distribution are carried on. 
Ambition for skilled employment can be aroused, 
and a basis for its selection formed, through prac- 
tice in a variety of handicrafts. Reflection upon . 
the part which a pupil’s employment plays in in- 
dustry as a whole magnifies the importance of his 
tasks and develops pride and joy in work. Mov- 
ing pictures fix ideas which the printed page will 
not convey. Based upon and always closely asso- 
ciated with notions gained in these ways, training 
in the educational rudiments becomes effective 
through association of interests. This is putting 
the bottom of the ladder where the man is. 
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CONVENTIONALITY 
[ Editorial. ] 

Conventionality has its uses which no one will 
deny, but when it is used to crush out individuality 
that is masterful or ingenious it has out-grown its 
usefulness. 

Most of the state houses in the United States 
are conventional. With few exceptions they are 
built upon the same plan. Idaho is practically the 
only state in the Union that 
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This cigar box conventionalization was on ex- 
hibition in one of the leading corner store show 
windows for several weeks, until it was the talk 
of the city. 

No commission on earth would have dared 
select the type form conventional plans for a state 
house after that. 

They wanted something of their own and they 
have it, and Mr. Tourtelotte is the architect. 
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fifty years which is not conven- 
tionalized like all the others. 

Mr. Tourtelotte, the brilliant 
young architect, won the privilege 
of making the most beautiful state 
house in all America by showing 
the conventionalized state houses 
by a design, a photograph of 
which we here present. 

This design is made of five 
cigar boxes, a half a cocoanut shell 
for the dome; a spool above the 
dome; a match for a flagstaff; 
pieces of discarded electric light 
carbons for posts; two cigar stubs 
for corner ornaments, etc. 
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-WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES 


RALPH WARBURTON 


ULSTER: IRELAND 

All Ireland is divided into four provinces: 
Leinster, Munster, Connaught and Ulster. 

Ulster comprises nine counties with a total area 
of 5,483,000 acres, and containing according to a 
census taken in 1911 a population of 1,581,000. 

It is the most northerly of the four provinces, 
and is a fine agricultural section. Its chief pro- 
ductions are wheat, flax, potatoes, cattle and 
dairy products. It has one of the largest ship- 
building plants in the world at Belfast. Here 
some of the finest of the ocean liners have been 
constructed. 

It is possessed of great natural beauty. Its 
coast line is very rugged and every here and there 
is penetrated by locks, the chief of which is Bel- 
fast lock on the east, Lock Foyle on the north, 
and Donegal Bay on the west. The mad waves 
of the North Atlantic smite the north and west 
coast with terrific fury. The sight of an ocean 
storm at Malin Head and the Giant’s Causeway is 
one to be long remembered. 

Its inland lakes are bewildering in their beauty. 
There are 287 of them in all. Lakes Neagh and 
Erne are very large. Lake Erne with its myriad 
islets is alone surpassed—if at all—by Killarney 
for picturesque beauty. 

The mountains run from 2,200 to 2,500 feet in 
altitude and are a lovely feature in the landscape. 
But the show place is the Giant’s Causeway, with 
its colossal mass of basaltic pillars, hexagonal in 
form, and many of them so closely fitted to their 
neighbor columns that the point of a pen-knife 
cannot be thrust between them. A popular super- 
stition is that it is the remains of a great bridge 
that once spanned the sea between the Irish and 
Scottish coasts, over which the giants belonging 
to a primeval age passed in their forays. 

At present Ulster is claiming not only the at- 
tention of the British people, but also that of the 
entire civilized world. And this because she has 
in a most uncompromising way arrayed herself 
against the passage of the Home Rule bill for Ire- 
land. There will be, she says, no Irish Parliament 
for the Emerald Isle. 

At first, she presented her sturdy protest to the 
nation, voiced in almost as rebellious tones as 
those of South Carolina before our Civil War. 
Finding that her protest was disregarded by the 
nation and its Parliament, she has steadily grown 
more vehement in her pronunciamentoes, even 
going so far as to say that she will resist to the 
last drop of blood of the last man any attempt to 
force Irish government upon her. 

When the Home Rule bill passed its second 
decision by the British House of Commons, 
Ulster determined on still sterner measures. She 
organized in the late September a_ provisional 
“Parliament of Ulster,” and a preliminary meet- 
ing of this body—headed by the Marquis of 
Londonderry and Sir Edward Carson—has been 
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held in Belfast, six hundred delegates being 
present. This self-appointed government 
threatens the issuing of a document which will ap- 
proximate in interest the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence by the United States. 

But more than this, she has called. her citizens 
to the colors, and has organized a large body of 
Ulster volunteers to back up the decrees of ‘her 
Parliament. One hundred’ thousand of 
these are already engaged in martial 
drill, and expect to be called to 
the tented field. She is also busy in raising a fund 
of five million dollars to recompense the widows 
and orphans of those who may be killed or 
wounded in the fratricidal strife. 

It is all very well for John E. Redmond—the 
Irish nationalist leader—to ridicule the attitude 
of Ulster, and to insinuate that her proclamations 
only are furnishing the newpapers “amusing silly- 
season copy,” but more sober minds think of it 
all as the most serious situation that the British 
nation has had to deal with for many a day. It 
must not be forgotten that the men of Ulster are 
born fighters. They are the descendants of men 
who have fought for their opinions, and to whom 
history credits the winning of many a hard-fought 
battle. Racial instincts and sectarian preferences 
make them combative. It will not do to ridicule 
the situation at present, though it may not 
frighten a self-reliant nation. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that some way may be found out of the 
politico-sectarian embroglio that will preserve 
peace and avoid an internecine struggle for su- 
premacy in Ireland. 

Turning back to remote history, we find that 
Ulster has more than once lifted her hand against 
the Crown. In the seventeenth century the 
province had trouble with James I. The estates 
of the Ulster nobility, comprising more than half- 
a-million acres, were forfeited to the Crown. 
During the Stuart and Cromwellian periods con- 
fiscations of property were many. At the open- 
ing of the same century Hugh O’Neil and Roe 
O’Donnell rose against the government, and a 
most sanguinary conflict ensued, followed by their 
surrender. James ITI later had trouble with the 
province, and it projected itself into the reign of 
William III, who was finally victorious at Boyne 
and Aughrim. 

These and other historic data remind one that 
Ulster is fighting ground, but it is the hope of 
all lovers of peace that the present difficulties may 
be smoothed over by the good sense of the British 
people, and that there may be no repetition of the 
struggles of the storied past. Of all strife civil 
strife is the most deplorable, and the wish that 
such may be spared Ireland is the wish of all those 
who desire to see that naturally lovely island move 
forward to the position of a self-governing state, 
and that the mistakes of other days may all be 
rectified. 
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Real education is teaching the boy in ‘he terms of his own life,—P, G. Holden, 


Chicago. 
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ARITHMETICAL EMPHASIS AND OMISSIONS 


SUPERINTENDENT E. C, BROOME 
East Orange, N. J. 

[While Superintendent at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Dr. E. 
C. Broome elaborated a Course of Study in which he 
was unusually heroic, both positively and negatively. We 
here give his “Introduction.”] 

The following printiples are.emphasized :— 

Thoroughness in the essentials. 

A redistribution of emphasis, so that the 
heaviest part of the course will fall on the inter- 
mediate grades (fourth to sixth inclusive), where 
the pupils are physically best able to meet the re- 
quirements. 

A topical arrangement of the subject matter, in 
so far as practicable, so that each class will have a 
definite amount of fresh and new material to 
master. 

Frequent and judicious reviews. 

Ample and intelligent drill. 

Training of the ability to reason soundly in the 
use of numbers. 

Correlation, wherever possible and profitable, 
with other subjects of the curriculum. 

In order to insure thoroughness it is wise to 
eliminate entirely certain topics and processes 
which do not enter at some time into the life of 
the average citizen, or which have become obso- 
lete by changes in business practices, and to touch 
lightly only upon other topics which formerly re- 
ceived much attention. 

The following omissions may be made:— 

Troy weight. 

Apothecary’s weight. 

The furlong in linear measure. 

The rood in square measure. 

The dram and quarter in avoirdupois weight. 

The surveyor’s linear, and square measure. 

Foreign money, excepting the most important 
units. 

The 
topic. 

Work in very large fractions. 

Little emphasis should be placed upon 
more uncommon fractions, like 
elevenths, thirteenths and fourteenths. 

The least common multiple, excepting its use 
in determining by inspection the common unit of 
two or more fractions. 

True discount. 

Partnership. 

Compound proportion. 

Progressions. 

Cube root. 

Partial payments. 

Equation of payments. 

The metric system, excepting the most impor- 
tant units, and comparisons with units used in this 
country. 

Longitude and time, excepting the principle, 
and simple examples involving the fifteen degree 
unit; and reference to standard time. 


a , ~~ 
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Scientific management has as much to do with 
efficiency in learning on the part of a pupil as in 
loading pig iron or laying bricks. 

Education always starts with the child as he is 
and with what he knows. 


greatest common divisor as a separate 


the 
sevenths, 
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THANKSGIVING EXERCISE 


ALICE SUMNER VARNEY 


THE PILGRIMS. 

Time—Day. 2 

Place—The Rock at Plymouth, Massachusetts: 
Carver, Standish, Bradford, Winslow, Howland, Hop- 

kins, Warren, English, six sailors. 

{All are in a long boat. English is steering; the sailors 
are rowing. At the same time the Pilgrims are singing.] 

Pilgrims (sing clearly and earnestly)— 

We have braved the scorn of men, 
Faced the raging ocean when 

But for God’s protecting care 
Death had followed our despair. 

We have felt within each breast 
Pain, and terror, and unrest; 
Thought of failure,—God was near, 
From our hearts removed all fear, 
Brought us to this welcome shore, 
Free from doubts forevermore. 

Several Pilgrims—What do you see, Howland? 

Howland (standing up in the boat’s bow)—I see cleared 
fields and a river. 

Several—Shall we land? 

Carver—We will land and explore. 

Howland—There is a rock just ahead on which we 
may step dry-shod. 

English—Lay her by it, men. 

Hopkins—Do thou jump, John Howland. 

[Howland jumps. Boat is made fast.] 

Well done! 

Howland—I seize this land for King James! 

Carver—Is not this place laid down on Captain John 
Smith’s map, friend Winslow? 

Winslow—It appears to be the place he hath called 
Plymouth, after our English town. 

{Warren walks away.] 

Carver—It would be well to keep the name should we 
remain here. What do you advise, friend Bradford? 

Bradford—Keep it by all means; it would be a fitting 
thing to do. 

Warren (returns)—I have discovered there is enough 
cleared land for every man’s crops. 

Carver—You sense these matters quickly, 
Warren. 

Hopkins—It is too far to fetch wood. 

Winslow—We can’t have land to plant on, friend Hop- 
kins, and wood growing in the same spot. 

Carver—True. Now let us explore more fully. 

Bradford—I should say from sounds I hear there must 
be springs yonder. 

Carver—From that hill we should see much. 
Standish hath had his eye on it for some time. 

Standish—I would like to see a fort set there. 

Bradford—We could not build our dwellings in that 
spot. 

Standish—They do not have to be placed by the fort. 
It were better to build them by the rock on which we 
landed. 

Bradford—The captain is right, build near the rock and 
the springs. our women and children must not be asked 
to climb this hill. 

Carver—Thou shalt have thy fort there, Captain. 

Standish—Thank you, governor. 

Carver—Now let us go back and tell those waiting of 
this kindly land. 

Pilgrims (sing, returning)— 

We have found a kindly land, 
Fields and forests to our hand, 
Streams of water cool and sweet, 


Richard 


Captain 


Many good things found to eat. * 
On these shores we'll make our home, 

Cease forevermore to roam, 

Cause this wilderness to grow, 

Much of worth from it to flow. + 
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II. 

' Time—Forenoon, 

Place—Plymouth settlement. 

Standish, Brewster, Allerton, Carver, Bradford, Winslow, 
Billington, other Pilgrims, Mistress Billington, Mas- 
sasoit, Samoset. 

[ Pilgrims, gathered in Common House, are listening to 
Standish. } 

Winslow—It is not a great army. 

Standish—No, but nineteen honest, earnest men can do 
effective work. Then we have the elder for reserve. 

Carver—You give us good courage, Captain Standish. 

Bradford—Hark! What is happening outside? 

Mistress Billington—Scat! Foul beast. Scat! 
gone! Begone, I say, or—— 

Brewster—Do thou warn thy wife, Billington, against 
so much unseemly brawling. 

Billington—Yes, elder, at—Look! 

(Samoset, face painted, three feathers in hair, hatchet 
in belt, carries long bow and two arrows, stands in door- 
way.) 

Samoset—Welcome! 

Allerton—An Indian—— 

Bradford—And speaks English. 

Standish (in a low voice)—Ready, men, he may mean 
treachery. 

Carver (gives hand to Samoset)—Thank you, friend. 
How know you our language? 

Samoset—I am Samoset; Englishman’s friend; come to 
say welcome. 

Brewster—He seems a man of some dignity. 

Standish—One of great strength he looks to be. 

Samoset—Samoset sachem of Monhegan. Do well to 
many Englishmen. . 

Carver—Is this place Monhegan, friend Samoset? 

Samoset—This Patuxet, Monhegan nearer sunrise. 

Carver—-How far from here? 

Samoset—Suppose walk, five days; big wind in ship, 
one day. 

Bradford—Didst thou walk? 

Samoset—Came ship, three or four moons ago. 

Brewster—Thou are most welcome here, friend. 

Standish—He is a man, he might care for food and 
drink. 

Brewster-—Jolin Alden, do thou see to this. 

Samoset--Eat when great chief come. 

Carver (Pilgrims startled, Standish stands ready)— 
You are not alone? 

Samoset— Massasoit, sachem all this 
make peace with Englishman. 
braves. 

Carver—Master Winslow will go meet Massasoit. 
Captain Standish and his soldiers will conduct the great 
sachem hither. 

{Carver, Bradiord, and Brewster remain. ] 
Bradiord— Will Samoset prove treacherous? 
Carver—-Hardly, I think. His speech was friendly. 
Brewster—God has not yet denied us anything that was 

right and good for us to have. 

Bradiord—I hear the soldiers coming back with the 
Indians. 

Carver—tThe chief shall sit here by me. 
elder. 

[Trumpet and drum heard. Massasoit, his followers, 
and Samoset are ushered in. Carver greets Massasoit, 
leads him to seat. Standish and soldiers posted close 
at hand.] 

Massasoit— Englishman is 
peace between us. 

Carver—Thank you. My king, James the first of Eng- 
land, salutes you through me. He desires peace. 

Massasoit—Massasoit make peace. Promise no hurt 


Be- 


region, would 
Wait in woods with sixty 


Stand by, 


welcome. May there be 
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Englishman. No take what is his. Help Englishman im 
fight. lis friends Englishman's friends. Give English- 
man plenty land. His forever. 
Carver (stands. Chief stands)—I thank you for my 
king. May our peace never be broken. 
Massasoit—Indian keep peace forever. 
ITI. 
Time—Early forenoon. 
Place—A sunny glade containing a spring. 
Priscilla, Mary Chilton, Elizabeth Tilley, two young 
girls. i 
[Priscilla, by the spring singing, sprinkling a piece of 
new linen. ] 
Priscilla :— 
Spring came,—Oh, the joy of Spring! 
Gaily did the glad birds sing. 
Grasses through the soft mould broke, 
Sleeping buds and blossoms woke. 
Never such a holiday 
As we knew that first of May. 


Summer came,—Oh, world of bloom! 
Every singer then in tune, 

All the fields with promise rife. 

Little did we know of strife 

When the vast procession stood 
Waiting June in veil and hood. 


Autumn’s here,—soon Winter’s cold 
Farth in its stern clasp will hold. 
But who cares? Let Winter bind; 
Spring is waiting, Spring is kind. 
Presently she will appear, 

Skies to crown her bright and clear. 


Mary Chilton (runs in, embracing Priscilla; two young 
girls follow quite excited)—Thou hast a song for all 
occasions. 

Priscilla (working)—More than my song has brought 
thee and these two maidens here, Mary Chilton. Thy 
bright eyes say so. Tell me your news. But no gos- 
sip; I warn you my ears are not open for such matter. 

Two Young Girls—Oh, it is not gossip! Is it, Mary? 

Mary—No, Priscilla, no; it is so, every word. 

Priscilla—-lle!lp me with this linen, 
Now thy news. 

Two Yioung Girls—Oh, it is rare good news, Priscilla. 

Mary—lIndeed, Pris, it is. 

Priscilla—Thy tongue is not sl6w to unwind 
Begin, for there is the noon meat to look after. 

Mary—Well 

Two Young Girls—The governor 


Mary. Theref 


itself. 








Mary—Hath resolved upon three days feasting and 
thanksgiving beginning next Thursday. Think of it, 
Pris, three holidays with feasting. 

Prisciila—Welcome to the holidays! 
pare the feast? 

Mary—The women. 

Two Young Girls—All the women will help. 

Mary—But certain dishes to be perfect require your 
special care. 

Two Young Girls-——Yes, Priscilla. 

Priscilla—-You are three unblushing flatterers. 

Mary—We spoke only what is true. 

Priscilla—How can more and harder cooking make @ 
sprightly holiday? 


But who will pre- 


Mary—-We will be doing for others. 

Priscilla (embraces Mary suddenly)—L am selfish; I 
had forgotten the others. 

Mary—Selfish, Pris? No. 

Two Young Girlsk—Here comes Elizabeth Tilley. 

Elizabeth—Mistress Brewster sent me to bid you come 
at once. 

Priscilla—We will come. 
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Elizabeth—Has Mary told you the news? 

Priscilla—Yes. 

Elizabeth—Who the guests will be? 

Two Young Girls—Guests? 

Elizabeth—Yes. Massasoit, his brothers. and chief 
men will be asked. Squanto has gone with the invita- 
tion. 

Priscilla (as they go out)—I see; it will be our first 
Thanksgiving feast. 

IV. 

Time— Midday. 

Place—-Plymouth, Massachusuetts Bay Colony. 
Pilgrim men, Pilgrim women, Indian chiefs, other Indi- 

ans, 
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[Ay long «table vis spread outside the Common ,House. 
Pilgrims, the older women, and Indians are seated. Pris- 
cilla, other young women, and some of the young men 
serve those at table.} 

Pilgrims (stop eating; sing heartily)— 

God hath showered blessings down, 
Open handed gifts hath poured. 
Harvest fields were ne'er so blessed, 
All he gave that crowds our board. 
Every voice his praise should sing, 
Glad thanksgiving send on high. 
We have labored, but reward 
Was vouchsafed us from the sky. 





BOOE TABLE 


EDUCATION AND ETHICS. By Emile Boutroux. 
Authorized Translation by Fred Rothwell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 235 pp. Price, 

1.50. 

Tiere are familiar and homely chats attempting to 
counteract the tendency of teachers to make their teach- 
ing of ethics abstract and artificial, bearing no relation 
to realities in the opinion of the pupils. Here is a clear 
statement of the opinion: “School exercises do not con- 
stitute artificial gymnastics for the memory or :magina- 
tion, practised with a view to examinations.” 

“The school, however excellent it be, should not take 
unreserved possession of the human being, and claim to 
set up rules and regulations for the entire sphere of the 
intellectual soul.” 

“Pedagogy, supplanting education, is liable to become 
a mechanical training unworthy of man.” 

“To say that it is possible to set everything down in 
formulae and reduce education, even instruction, to a 
mere communication and realization of these formulae 
is to subject man to an intellectual compulsion no less 
oppressive than a mechanical one.” 

These quotations suggest the delightfully unconven- 
tional and masterly way in which the author deals with 
the responsibility and opportunity of the school in the 
effective teaching of ethics. There is not a trite sen- 
tence in the book, not a conventional thought. Old 
things are said in such a mew way as to make them as bril- 
liant as a new cut diamond. For illustration: “Ethics 
came into being in Greece when reason grasped the reins 
cf human life, which had hitherto been held by religion. 

“Socrates, the true founder of ethics, was the first to 
conceive the idea that ethics was based neither on cus- 
tom nor on instinct. 

“Aristotle taught that one must remain master of him- 
self, and the one pre-eminent virtue is self-control. 

“The masses cannot be bodies of learned men; they 
are led by their feelings or their instincts. Greek ethics 
is an aristocratic system of ethics, consequently suitable 
only to the few. 

“Science is the principal creation of the moderns, 
mathematics and ethics are sciences of necessities. In 
the utilitarian system ethics lost its greatness. Taken 
literally ethics is the natural history of morality.” 

This is a book in a thousand when it comes to the 
keenest relish of rare thought, so racily expressed as 
makes one relish everything said and the way in which it 
is said. There are miscellaneous essays on “Pessimism,” 
“The Motives of Study,” “Reading Aloud,” “Interroga- 
tion,” and “School and Life.” 


ELDRIDGE’S BUSINESS SPELLER. By Edward 
H. Eldridge, Ph. D., Head of the Department of Secre- 
tarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 16mo. 219 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Here is a spelling book that is different and you see 
the difference the minute you open it. It is not a 
child’s speller, but a student’s book, and not for the 
general student, but for students of business who must 
first, last and always spell correctly or step aside for 
some one who can. 

It is for use in commercial and shorthand classes in both 
business and high schools. It teaches the spelling, pro- 
nunciation, syllabioation, and definition of all the words 
commonly used in the chief kinds of business. And it 
does this easily and effectively. The volume presents a 


lesson a day for forty weeks. It consists of 160 lessons 
of twenty-five words each, and forty review lessons. 
The words in the first sixty-four lessons are arranged 
according to rules for spelling. In the remaining les- 
sons the words are grouped according to classes of occu- 
pations and businesses. All the words contained in the 
book are given in an alphabetical list at the close, each 
word being fdllowed by the number of the lesson in 
which it occurs. The rvles for spelling, under which 
the words in the early lessons are grouped, are pre- 
sented in a very condensed, useful form at the beginning 
of the book. 

Everyone who ever trips in his spelling should have 
this book and use it. 


THE WILLARD WORD BOOK SERIES. By Agnes 
W. O’Brien. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Man- 
val, 22 pp., paper; price, 5 cents. Book One, 120 pp., 
cloth; price, 20 cents. Book Two, 145 pp., cloth; 
price, 20 cents. 

The Willard Word Book Series consists of a Manual 

for teachers of first, second and third grades; Book One, 

for the use of students of fourth, fifth and sixth grades; 

Book Two for the use of students of seventh and eighth 

grades. The manual contains a phonics table and se- 

lected words for first, second and third grades. The 
matter of the phonics table is arranged in a simple, us- 
able way, for the convenience of teachers, affording them 
an opportunity of keeping the subject of phonetics sub- 
servient td and in close touch with the reading matter 

before the class. Every corvtbination of letters forms a 

word. Practically the same miatter, illustrated and some- 

what elaborated, and a little more carefully grouped, is 
to be presented to the students in the form of a chart. 

The Willard Word Book advocates a proper use of phon- 

etic matter, in grammar as well as in primary grades. As 

a help in securing clear enunciation, it has distinct value. 

Not including the words appearing in “families,” there 

are about sixty-five different words in the first grade 

list and about 160 in the second grade jist. 

In Book One three thousand of the common words of 
every-day speech are divided among the first seven 
grades, the lists including practically all the homo- 
phones and other words commonly confused, and exchid- 
ing many words that give the average learner no trouble. 
A spelling book is, primarilv, a list of words carefully se- 
lected and graded as well as the vocabulary permits. 
Book One is therefore a spelling book, because it is such 
a list arranged for students of fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. Spelling is form. Aside from the word-lists, 
the featrre of Book One is the concrete presentation of 
words, applied in various forms, set as prose and verse 
forms, as business and dramatic forms, as phrases, sen- 
tences, paragraphs. Another feature is a systematized 
training in the use of the dictionary. Book One pro- 
vides matter suitable as drill-work in effecting clear 
enunciation; attempts to give students a working, usable 
knowledge of abbreviations and contractions; and offers 
an acquaintance with the formal aspects of letter writ- 
ing—the heading, introduction, closing. 

Book Two is a spelling book for studénts of seventh 
and eighth grades. Aside from the lists of words ¢gre- 
fully selected and graded for intensive study, the book 
contains an introduction, “The Word”: “Little Studies 
in Pronunciation,” concerned with common words com- 
monly mispronounced; “Little Studies in Punctuation,” 
including a “Discussion,” concerned with the laws that 
control written expression, and matter for oral study and 
written dictation; “Little Studies of Singulars and 
Plurals”; “Little Lessons itt Word Building and 
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Analysis”; a “Review List,” composed of the difficult 
common words of every-day speech; and a little study of 
synonyms and antonyms, for the purpose of giving ele- 
mentary pupils a touch of culture and appreciation be- 
yond the usual prescribed course of study. Altogether 
the books: are a plea for the word in adequate and intelli- 
gent usage. 


CARLYLE’S HBROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
Edited and annotated by Herbert S. Murch of Chair 
of English in Princeton University. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. .12mo.. Cloth. 313 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

Despite Carlyle’s defiant injunction against any at- 
tempt to write his life, our author—like many others who 
are willing to be known as one of Carlyle’s “fools’— 
has dared in a most interesting introduction to tell us of 
that life with its clories and its singularities. But the 
main thing he does is to reproduce one of the acknow- 
ledged best things Carlyle ever wrote—his work on 
“Heroes.” And then he annotates it well. Few au- 
thors have required annotation so much as Carlyle. Of- 
ten he is so obscure in his allusions that the average man 
cannot comprehend him. Our editor does well to make 
him and his allusions as plain as any one can make them. 
This is essential to a student, who of himself is none too 
greatly pleased with the rugged British man of letters, 
and who will be grateful for the aid of any competent in- 

‘terpreter. And our author is just such an interpreter. 

ALGEBRA: FIRST COURSE. By Edith Long of De- 
partment of Mathematics in High School, Lincoln, 
(Nebraska), and Professor W. C. Brenke of University 
of Nebraska. New York: The Century Company. 
12mo. ‘Cloth. 283 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 

In this book a serious attempt has been made to knit 
together the subjects of algebra and geometry through 
the constant use of constructive geometry in connection 
with the algebraic work. Many geometric theorems are 
brought out by measurements of drawings, made to il- 
lustrate processes of algebra and to furnish data for 
exercises and problems. In this way the meaning of 
algebraic processes is clearly brought out, and at the 
same time a secure foundation is laid for subsequent 
work in demonstrative geometry. 

Although at first sight the book may seem a radical 
departure from present texts, closer examination will 
show that its distinctive type is due essentially to the 
fact that everywhere the student is asked to represent 
his ideas by geometric illustrations. His hand and eye 
and brain are called into action simultaneously. 

Teachers of mathematics in. secondary schools will find 
many features of interest in this book. 


THE CHANGING YEAR, A BOOK OF NATURE 
VERSE. Compiled by John R. Howard, editor of 
“Poems of Friendship,” etc. Photogravure frontis- 
piece. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 12mo. 
Fiexible cloth, gilt top. 847 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 
Not only as a most attractive collection of the best 

that exists in English poetry pertaining to Nature, but 

also as the skilful and sympathetic execution of a diffi- 
cult literary undertaking, is this charming anthology of 

Nature verse deserving of special mention. Whoever 

sets out to gather in one handy sized volume typical 

verse of the kind at once finds himself involved in ma- 
terial sufficient in amount to form a library in itself. As 
the editor well says, no other poetic realm, except that 
of passional love, can compare in the number and va- 
riety of inspirations with that of external Nature. By 
following, however, the excellent plan of giving chiefly 
poems indicatine the influences of natural objects upon 
the human spirit, rather than mere descriptions, and by 
grouping the selection into ten divisions on a carefully 
thought-out system, the editor has turned out an emi- 
nently satisfactory volume. All the great British and 

American poets are represented, from Chaucer, Shakes- 

peare, Ben Jonson down to Whittier, Longfellow, 

Lowell, Riley, Alfred Noyes and W. B. Yeates. Be- 

pte the admirable editing, the anthology has been 
ven every attention as to type, printing and binding, 

making it an ideal volume, especially for gift-book pur- 


poses. — 

THE WORK OF THE RURAL SCHOOL. By J. D. 
Eggleston and Robert W. Bruere. New York; Harper 
Brothers. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

This is a highly interesting and exceedingly pleasing 
book touching many phases of rural school life with 
great. skill, with faithful portrayal of rural schools as 
fhey are and with keen appreciation of what they should 
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COMPUTING. TABLES AND FORMULAS. Com- 
piled by E. H. Barker of the Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Boston: Ginn & Co. Narrow 
12mo. Cloth. 93 pp. ‘Price, 75 cents. 

Saving of time and effort in mathematical calculations 
of several kinds is facilitated by such a work as this, 
and then it is in such a convenient form that it can be 
carried in the pocket, and be available whenever needed. 
It would seem as iif everything needful for ready compu- 
tation is to be found in these tables, for here are tables 
of squares and square roots, cubes and cube roots, vol- 
umes of spheres, logarithms, weights and measures, and 
a hundred other things that can be tabulated. hile 
primarily intended for the students in technical schools, 
it will also be found of great value to draughtsmen, en- 
gineers, etc., whether in the office or the field. 


WITH AZIR GIRGES. EN EGYPT. By Walter Scott 
Perry, Director Of the Sthool of Fine and Applied 
Arts in Pratt Institute;-Brooklyn, N. Y. Boston: 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 166 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Here is a book that cannot fail to interest the children 
for whom. it has been prepared as a reader. The author 
first experimented with his own boys, and finding them 
all alive to the story of this singular but delightful old 
country, deemed it probable that other children might 
find some fascination in it. So_he wrote out his story 
under the imaginative guidance of a little Egyptian, 
Azir Girges, and by his. aid gives us the story of the 
Land of the Nile with its mounds, its temples, its picture 
writing, etc., and has made a most entertaining work. 
And the pictures—106 in all—throughout are of the best. 


SIXTY LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE. By Burt C. 
Buffum and David Clement Deaver. New York. Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 272 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

This is an entirely original and thoroughly ingenious 
way of giving the greatest amount of minimum essen- 
tials regardine sixty different phases of agricultural life 
with questions and references all in four pages each, and 
often nearly half of these four pages are illustrations. 

There is no lesson that any normal child cannot mas- 
ter with ease in a short time. He will be interested in 
it from the first, will understand it without re-reading, 
will see its serisibleness instructively and will enjoy por- 
traying his new knowledge in action on the farm and in 
the farm home. 


—_ 


STORY-BOOK TREASURES. By Clara Murray. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 12mo. Ilus- 
trated. 329 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is the fifth volume in the “Playtime Series” pub- 
lished by the same house, and fully the peer of any of its 
companion volumes. It is prepared by one who under- 
stands well the things in verse and prose that will in- 
terest the children. And her mark in this new volume 
is to interest boys and girls whose age is from nine to 
twelve years. The selections are happily made, and 
several of them are from authors whose works are 
copyrighted, and have not anpeared in any former com- 
pilations. For exemple, here is “The Adventure of the 
Peterkins,” by Lucretia Hale. There are sixty selections 
in all, and all attractive. And the book is choicely illus- 
trated. Fiftee~ full-page pictures are from the pencil of 
Sarah K. Smith, and a beautiful colored frontispiece— 
“The Discovery of the Mississippi’”—by H. C. Edwards. 





TREASURE MOUNTAIN; OR THE YOUNG PROS- 
PECTORS. By Edwin L. Sabin, author of “Bar B 
Boys,” “The Circle K,” “Old Four-Toes,” etc. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Eight illustra- 
tions by Rowe. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $f.50. 

This is a book that every boy of eleven to fifteen vears 
of age will revel in, especially those who have followed 
the career of Phil Macowan and Chester Simms through 
the earlier volumes of the “Bar B” series. As the title 
suggests, the boys here devote their energies to pros- 
pecting and mining. Quite unobtrusively all the steps 
in Rocky Mountain mining are traced and the various 
methods of getting precious metals out of the earth and 
into the miner’s ore-sack are set forth. A jolly party 
of school-of-mines students engaged in practical field 
work among the peaks of the Lost Park region add to 
the liveliness and variety of the story. It is hard to do 
justice to the excellence of Mr. Sabin’s work in this 
series of thoroughly up-to-date boys’ stories. 
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Vermont State Meeting 


Evidence of the enthusiastic loy- 
alty of Vermont teachers to their 
profession was given as never before 
at the meeting of the state associa- 
tion in Montpelier October 23, 24 
and 25. Two years ago an attend- 
ance of 1,311 was established and it 
was felt that this record would stand 
for some time. It was broken this 
year, however, with a registration of 
1,881. This is only one of the reas- 
ons Principal Allison E. Tuttle should 
be proud of his administration as 
president of the organization, 

Preparations for the meeting were 
made with unusual thoroughness. 
The Montpelier board of trade did 
as much as anybody could to give 
visitors every convenience, and Sec- 
retary Gates of the board was the 
busiest man in Montpelier during the 
three-days’ session. Every public 
building, including the city hall and 
state house, was wide. open for the 
teachers, and telephones were put at 
their disposal. The program booklet 
prepared by the executive committee, 
E. B. Smith, of Brattleboro, Miss 
Caroline S. Woodruff. of St. Johns- 
bury and Superintendent E. L. In- 
galls of Hartford, contained more 
real information than booklets of 
such associations ordinarily offer. 
The officers of the dozen or more 
educational associations in the state 
were printed in the booklet; and 
there was a fine short resume of the 
salient educational issues before 
Vermont teachers this year. Besides 
the program proper the booklet also 
included a statement of pension bill, 
a list of hotel and railroad accommo- 
dations and a list of sightseeing 
points in Montpelier. 

At the opening session State Su- 
perintendent Mason S. Stone made a 
ringing appeal for co-operation of 
everybody with the state department 
and the educational commission. His 
enthusiasm was catching and every- 
one felt that his bright hopes for the 
future of Vermont schools would 
be soon attained. President Tuttle’s 
address was brimful of practical 
ideas for making the rural and town 
schools of the state the most power- 
ful influence in keeping young men at 
home to do the work in making Ver- 
mont strong industrially and agri- 
culturally. He showed, too, how 
teachers could get a stronger hold on 
girls. Congressman Fess of Ohio, 
although not a Progressive, gave the 
most stirring address on “Lincoln” 
that has ever been heard in Vermont. 

Three Massachusetts speakers 
made the Friday morning meeting 
one of the best in the whole three 
days. Miss Lotta A. Clark’s expo- 
sition of the place of pageantry was 
very helpful. A talk on reading by 
Mrs. Richard C. Cabot of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education has 
new ideas for teachers in all grades. 
Professor Henry W. Holmes address 
on “Reform of Efficiency in the Com- 
mon Schools” touched upon a great 
many points, including the Montes- 
sori system and possibilities in voca- 
tional training. : 

The departmental meeting was 
held Friday afternoon. Principal O. 
K. Hollister of Goddard Seminary se- 
cured Principal Walker of Vergennes 
who talked on high school English, 
Principal James F. Smith of Orleans, 
whose subject was the efficiency of 
the science appropriation, and Miss 
Lillian B. Sage of the Washington 


Irving phigh ,schooly who, gave :any 
iNuStrated léctiré on Girls. 

Superintendent Eddy had three ex- 
cellent sptakers for the elementary 
schools section; Superintendent 
Chittenden’s talk on training for citi- 
zenship was a live one. Miss Eliza 
Allen of Lyndon Institute spoke on 
training classes. Miss Lucy 
Wheelock of Boston gave a talk es- 
pecially welcomed by teachers of the 
primary grades on the Montessort 
and kindergarten systems. The talk 
by Deputy-Superintendent Whit- 
cher of New Hampshire with a dem- 
onstration class was a most happy 
feature. His ideas on arithmetic 
teaching were both original and good. 

The Women Teachers’ Club held 
their first banquet and meeting Fri- 
day evening, with Miss Florence M. 
Wellman of Brattleboro presiding. 
This organization is giving ample 
evidence of its usefulness. It al- 
ready has 700 members according to 
the report of Miss Ellen Wagner of 
Richford, with Rutland, Washington 
and Franklin counties leading in 
membership. Dr. Charles O. Jud- 
kins of Glens Falls, N: Y. the chief 
speaker, was welcomed by his warm 
friends among Vermonters. The of- 
ficers of this organization for next 
year are: President; Mrs. Harriet M. 
Ide of Morrisville; vice-president, 
Miss Eliza Allen of Lyndon; treasurer 
Miss Sanford of Castleton; secretary, 
Miss Nellie Perrin of Barre. 

Principal Rufus B. Barton of Wind- 
sor presided at the Schoolmasters’ 
Club banquet in Odd Fellows hall. 
President Benton, President Thomas, 
State Superintendent Stone _ re- 
sponded to toasts, and the speakers 
at the Saturday morning session, Dr. 
Walter S. Cornell of Philadelphia 
and Professor M. B. Hillegas of Co- 
lumbia, gave brief talks. A helpful 
\discussion of school athletics fol- 
lowed the speaking and was partici- 
pated in by almost every member 
present. E. F. Green of Richford 
was elected president for next year. 
The other officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, C. H. White of Barre; secre- 
tary-treasurer, James C. Walker of 
Vergennes; executive committee, M. 
G. Benedict of St. Johnsbury,C. D. 
Howe of Morrisville and H. D. Casey 
of Springfield. 

The pension campaign is well un- 
der way in Vermont, as Miss Bertha 
M. Terrill of the University of Ver- 
mont, oresident of the Vermont 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Associa- 
tion, showed in her report. Teachers 
have already secured $6,500 towards 
the $10,000 fund which they count on 
the state to double. 

The place for next year’s meeting 
was not decided at the business ses- 
sion Saturday morning, although a 
strong inclination to accept Mont- 
pelier’s rare hospitality again was evi- 
dent. The new officers of the asso- 
ciation are: President, Edgar B. 
Smith of Brattleboro; vice-president 
Eleanor Clark of Randolph; secre- 
tary, Margaret R. Kelley of St. 
Johnsbury; treasurer, Carroll H. 
White of Barre; executive committee, 
Caroline S. Woodruff of St. Johns- 
bury, Elwin L. Ingalls of Hartford, 
and A. S. Harriman of Middlebury; 
directors for three years, Dr. G. B. 
Lawson of Saxtons’ River, E. F. 
Greene. of Richford and Alice Barnes 
of Springfield. 

The standing committees were 
named as follows: Registration, Er- 
nest A. Hamilton of Newport, Percy 
H. Blake of Chester and Eugene S. 
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GOOD HABITS 
Are Not Made 
ON BIRTHDAYS 


nor strong characters on New Year's, 
writes Charles Evans in Growing a 
Life. Neither are good teachers 
made in a day or in several days. 
Good teaching is a matter of contin- 
uous growth and continuous study. 
For practical, everyday help try 
these: 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 


Ideals and Democracy 
By Arthur Henry Chamberiain, Formerly 
Dean of Throop Polytechnic Institute, and 
Editor of Sierra Educational News, San 
Francisco. 

Get his book; get his spirit: ‘‘ Ideals ate srac- 
tical,”* he insists, ‘‘they can be realized.” You 
feel the truth of it in his Men in the Making, The 
Classics of Industrialism, The Library as an Edu- 
cational Factor, The More Efficient School, etc. 
(Chapters in his book.) $1.00 


Growing a Life 
Charles Evans, President of the State Normal 
School, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

“In this work, the child is elevated above all 
else,” says the author. Developing character is 
the theme of his work, and he drives home to the 
teacher that the workshop of character is every- 


day life. $1.00 


The Teaching of Geography in 


Elementary Schools 
By Richard E. Dodge, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, artd Clara B. Kirchwey, 
Instructor in Geography in the Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, New York. 
Teachers of geography must have this book; it 
is simply teeming with help—a source book on 
the teaching of geography and the use of maps. 
$1.00 


Globes and Maps in Elementary 


Schools 
Leon O. Wiswell, School Libraries Inspector, 
New York State Educational Department. 
“Globes should be constantly used in the ear- 
lier grades,’’ says Professor Dodge, ‘‘and should 
be used in preferencc to maps and as an introduc- 
tion to maps.” See what Wiswell] has to give you 
on the subject. .50 


Five Messages to Teachers of 
Primary Reading 


Nettie Alice Sawyer, formerly Supervisor of 
Primary Education, Seattle, Wash. 

Filled to the covers with endless outlines for 

the development of the primary child. $1.00 


Send for Full List of Teachers’ Books 


RAND McNALLY 
& COMPANY irr. 
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Double the Lives of your text-books and You 
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Reduce the Annual Outlay for new books 


The Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


Used in the Largest New England Cities for 30 Years 
ACCOMPLISHES THIS SAVING FOR YOUR TAXPAYERS 


This Cover is make from an absolutely pure 
Unfinished Leatherette Material, Water- 


proof, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Wears Like Leather, 


Germproof 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





Eddy of Shoreham; auditing, N. J. 
Whitehill of White River Junction, 
Harry J. Stannard of Barton and 
Philip R. Leavenworth of Castleton; 
legislation, Harry J. Stannard, Wil- 
liam A. Beebe of Proctor and Edward 
M. Roscoe of Barre. 

The report of the treasurer shows 
gross receipts of $1,933.77 and ex- 
penses of $1,034.54, with a balance on 
hand of $867.23. 

The officers elected by the Ver- 
mont Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Association are: President, Dean 
Bertha M. Terrill of the University 
of Vermont; vice-president, Etta 
Franklin of Rutland; secretary, Caro- 
line M. Griswold of Montpelier; 
treasurer, Sarah A. Martin of Bur- 
lington; auditor, Effie Moore of Bur- 
lington; board of managers, Caroline 
S. Woodruff of St. Johnsbury, Rose 
Lucia of Montpelier; George S. 
Knight of St. Albans, president ani 
secretary, ex-officio. 

The new officers of the kinder- 
garten section of the Vermont Teach- 
ers’ association are: President, Kath- 
erine Hagar of Burlington; vice- 
president, Florence Briggs of Mont- 
pelier; secretary and treasurer, Mabel 
C. Gates of Newport. 
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Werds 


We direct attention to the fact that 
the smaller the child under discus- 
sion, the longer are the words educa- 
tional philosophers use concerning 
him. For instance, let one look at 
these in a meditative manner: Bio- 
logic, genetic, anthropology, psy- 
chiatric, orthophrenic, auto-educa- 
tion, functional activity, anthropo- 
metrical, motor reaction, stimi asso- 
ciation, tracts, tectile-thermic, stere- 
ognostic, psycho-physics, periodicity, 
visual-muscular motor adaption. All 
these words are from an article pub- 
lished not long ago. Again we quote 
from that great treasury of Saxon 
words, the Bible: “And all the people 
went their way to eat and to drink and 
to send portions, and to make great 
mirth, because they had understood 
the words that were deciared unto 
them.” “Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowl- 
edge?”—John MacDonald, Kansas. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news .« be 
inserted under this heading are 
selicited from school autherities 

sa every state in the Union. Te be 
available, these contributions should 
ee short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date eof 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
NOVEMBER. 
4-7: Arizona State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Phoenix. 
6-7: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha; W. C. Bishop, Uni- 
versity Place, sec’y. 


6-7: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka; W. S. Heusner, Salina, 


pres. 

6-8: Missourf State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Louis; E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau, sec’y. 

6-8: lowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines; Supt. O. E. Smith, sec’y. 

6-&: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

6-8: Indiana Cities and Towns Super- 
intendents’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis; L. E. Kelley, Montpelier, sec’y. 

7: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston; 

Principal W. E. Sayward, Haverhill, 
sec’y. 

: Worcester County Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Worcester. 

14: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; Valentine 
Almy, Providence, sec’y. 

24-26: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena; Eva Harrington, 


sec’y. 

24-26: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda, sec’y. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; James F. Hosic, 
Chicago, Normal College, sec’y. 

27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dallas; a Doughty, 
Marlin, sec’y. 

28-29: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Des 
Moines, Iowa; W. L. Etkenberry, 
University of Chicago, sec’y. 

28-29: Massachusetts State Associa- 
tion, Boston; Wallace C. Boyden, 
Normal School, Boston, pres. 

28-29: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, Lynchburg. 


-1 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles. sec’y. 

30-31: State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa; L. EB. Weather- 
wax, Muskogee, sec’y. 

29-31: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbus; Miss Margaret 
Sutherland, Columbus, pres. 


30-Jan. 1: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Pittsburgh; 
Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazleton, 


pres. 
FEBRUARY. 


23-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Richmond, Va. 


JULY, 1914. 


4:11 National Education Association, 
St. Paul. 


~~ 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. The resignation of 
Superintendent Farnsworth G. Mar- 
shall, who has been such an indus- 
trious and enthusiastic worker for 
the local schools for many years, 
presents a serious problem to the 
board of education. Mr. Marshall 
is to succeed Superintendent C. H. 
Dempsey at Malden, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

ROCHESTER. A largely at- 
tended meeting of the Strafford 
County Teachers’ Association was 
held here October 31. Addresses 
were made by Superintendent E. W. 
Butterfield of Dover, Mrs. Melvin 
M. Smith of Dover, Principal Wal- 
lace E. Mason of Keene Normal 
school, Frank V. Thompson, assist- 
ant superintendent of schools of 
Boston, and Principal Gilman H. 
Campbell at Rochester. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BROCKTON. More than 1,200 
teachers attended the eightieth an- 
nual convention of the Plymouth 
County Teachers’ Association here 
October 31, every city and town in 
the county being represented. 

Girls from the Brockton high 
school gave demonstrations of folk 
dancing and physical culture, under 
the direotion of Miss Eleanor A. 
Moody, physical director. 

Theodore M. Dillaway, director of 
manual arts of Boston, spoke on 
“Decorations of the School.” After 
his address the convention dissolved 
into sectional meetings with ad- 
dresses by W. C. Akers, head mas- 
ter of the Brookline high school: 
Professor Ernest Bernbaum of Har- 
vard University; Professor Marshall 
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and women to teach special subjects in 
Public Schools. If you are now a 
“‘grade’’ teacher, become a super- 

visor at a larger salary. i) 


Avie Thomas 


The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colieges grows greater every year. The 
work is more pleasant than “‘grade’’ teach- 

















to teach Public School Special Subjects. 





If you are ambitious to advance yourself, 
this school will interest you. We offer a one 
year course that will qualify young men 


Music. Drawing,Domesti 


ing and it offers greater opportunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 


















For — than twenty-two years we have been 
assisting our uates to obtain good posi- 
tions. To this fact, in connection with our 
strong Faculty, excellent equipment and 
‘ - nine T : } the thorough training we give, we owe 
rAINiINg Lea our success. Two large buildings are 


Tol TeaNTa atele) Special Sul devoted exclusively to school work. 


Norma! Training School 


PFenwehaere 
Exclusively 








Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the “‘grade’’ work you 
are now doing? ‘This, then, is your 
opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be furnished on application, 


THE SECRETARY, 
2000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Science. DomesticArt.Man4 
ual Training,Physical 
bacuialpaten 





Perrin of Boston University; G. Wal- 
ter Williams, head master of the 
New Bedford high school; James 
Frederick Hopkins, state supervisor 
of drawing and manual arts, and 
George E. Foss, principal of the For- 
est Park school of Springfield. 

In the afternoon there was a_ drama- 
tization of the Continental Congress 
adopting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, given by boys of the 
Huntington school, under the direc- 
tion of Principal John I. Rackliffe. 

After an address by Herbert K. 
Job, state ornithologist of Connect:- 
cut, the following officers were 
elected: Merle S. Getchell of Brock- 
ton, president; Miss Addie L. Bart- 
lett of Plymouth, George L. Farley 
of Brockton, and Charles P. Durrell 
of Hingham, vice-presidents; Miss 
M. Gertrude Gaffney of Whitman, 
Harry A. Blake of Bridgewater and 
Miss Emily Baker of Hanson, execu- 
tive committee; Charles P. Durrell 
of Hingham, secretary-treasurer. 


NBW BEDFORD. The eleventh 
annual convention of the New Eng- 
land High School ‘Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in this city 
November 1, with President Edward 
A. Sammis of Stamford, Conn., pre- 
siding. The members of the asso- 
ciation were welcomed to the city by 
Allen P. Keith, superintendent of 
schools, and the forenoon was de- 
voted to sightseeing trips to points 
of interest. 

In the afternoon there were ad- 

dresses by Charles B. Ellis of Spring- 
field, William McAndrew of the 
Washington Irving high school of 
New York and others. 
_ The association elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, A. H. Sproul 
of Salem; first vice-president, Floyd 
E. Barbour of Greenwich; second 
vice-president, Miss Grace M. Grant 
of Fairhaven; secretary, W. O. Hol- 
den of Pawtucket; treasurer, J. C. 
Moody of New Britain, Conn. 

The following committees were 
also appointed: Finance, E. W. En- 
gler of Lynn, F. H. Read of Provi- 
dence and K. C. Atticks of Brook- 
Ime; publicity committee, F. E. 
Lakey of Boston, Minnie A. Cob- 
leigh of Bristol, Conn., and Thomas 
H. Knight. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


Mt. VERNON. The report that 
the-new Superintendent Holmes who 











HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of eer ey Literature, and 
Ped y in America’ {taime to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
au interpreter. A beautiful new building. 


Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall) in. 
formation on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—i7-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 
apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 
for Booklet J. 
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TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. Fer both sexes MEISTERSCHAFT ‘ 
For catalogue, address the Principal BOSTON 
A. C. Beyden, M. A. V.3.A. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training ef teachers ef. the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 








comes from Westerly, R. I., was to 
have $5,000 salary was inaccurate. He 
gets a substantial raise over his 
Rhode Island salary but it is no such 
figure as reported. 


NEW JERSEY. 


HOBOKEN. The State Teachers’ 
Retirement fund, through its secre- Massachusetts Board of Education 


tary, Miss Elizabeth A. Allen of Ho- 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 


boken, N. J., shows a prosperous 
Established by Chapter 731, Acts of 1911. 








condition as the following statistics 
attest: Total receipts for tet eib ai: 
898.43; disbursements, 54,615.21; 
surplus, $42,283.22. There are no Registration Fee, $2.00. No further fees. 
liabilities. ‘Annuities paid fast year We have had more demand than we can 
$154,354.75. Sixty-three new  gapply for commercial teachers; teachers of 
annuities were granted during year higher grammar grades; teachers of one or 
amounting to $32,570.50; average more years’ experience for ali grades at sala- 
value, $516.90; assets, June 30, 1913, ries of $500-$600. 

$355,296.72. The total amount raised For turther information address: 

from time fund was started, 
$1,107,539.19. The surplus money 1s 
so invested that the income last year W. |. HAMILTON 

was $14,651.68. Ewery teacher begin- Ford Building Boston 
ning service in the state must con- 


tribute one per cent. of her salary to WE WILL PAY YOU $120.00 

the fund whether she be educated iN to distribute educational literature, Every- 
the schools of the state or come from thing wecensary fereished free. 60 dors work 
‘ side se s( “es } , sup- —spare time can employe Jniversa 
a ae sources mainly sUp- 77 7hse, 300 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ e , 
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ers. County Superintendents George 
r Sperry, Hern A. Broadbent and 

reston Creer were jointly re- 
BOSTON sponsible for the great meeting. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°" 


few York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal,, 343 Douglas Bidg. 








CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, The Girls’ 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 


high school new building at Geary 





MISS E. F.FOSTER, Manager. 







Established 1890 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


and Scott streets was dedicated re- 
MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager cently. Mrs. James Rolph, wife of 
the mayor, laid the corner stone and 
Dr. A. W. Scott, who has been prin- 
cipal of the school for ten years, 
made a most inspiring address, 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON cietching the history of the institu. 





EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 






THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England mar schools, which are to occupy a 


tion. 
VENICE. In opening the gram- 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 


new $62,500 building this year, Prin- 
cipal Thornbury announced that the 
building would be for the use of ev- 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. The first open step 
towards the selection of a superin- 
tendent for Pittsburgh was the ap- 

ointment of a committee last week 

y President David B. Oliver to con- 
sider and report on candidates. On 
the committee are N. R. Criss, Mrs. 


























































Alice M. Carmault and Marcus 
Aaron. 
WILLIAMSPORT. Superintend- 


ent Charles Lose is happy to say that 
secret societies in the Williamsport 
high school passed out of ‘existence 
October 29, when the last. member 
handed ina signed card to the princi- 
pal announcing that he had with- 
drawn his membership in a school 
fraternity. The movement was 
started two months ago, when the 

- school board adopted a rule that no 
high school student should be per- 
mitted to join a fraternity or society. 
Students who were members of a so- 
ciety at that time had until Novem- 
ber 1 to withdraw. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


oe 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. ‘Among the special 
courses for which state aid is granted 
domestic science is far in the lead as 
to the number of Wisconsin high 
schools which have introduced it. 
One hundred six high Schools are 
now conducting this course, as 
against eighty-two im fhe case of 
manual training, commercial course, 
sixty-seven, agrreultural course, fifty- 
three. Considering that practically 
all who take the domestic science 
course will find practical use for it, 
this special favor which it seems to 
enjoy is cause for congratulation. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. School principals are 
to make a study of open-window 
schools, organized play on school 
grounds. and Courtis tests in English 
and arithmetic during this winter. 
Charles L. Spain, president of the 
Principals’ Association, and super- 
visor of elementary schools, will ap- 
point the committees this week. 

A mail vote was taken by the prin- 
cipals and it was unanimously decided 
that the investigations be held. <A 
committee of six principals will be 
named to try out the Courtis test 
in the schools they supervise. The 
results will not be made known until 
next spring, when a written report 










——_. erybody. Assemblies and dancing 


_ sat 
will he Gled--glthe. thy fiperd of edunn< Voges mean Ot eatiortam a leet 


tion. Committees of five or six will 

be appointed to investigate the other STANFORD. Dr. John Casper 
subjects. This will be done through Branner, one of the oldest members 
correspondence and a report will of the Stanford faculty, was inaugu- 


also be made next spring. rated sand the University’s 

eer second president. Twenty-two years 

OHIO. ego, 2 eg oy cag Ae opened 

; to students, an r. Davi tarr jor- 

_COLUMBUS. Ohio state offi- dan, now chancellor, was ingtallea as 
cials and trustees of the State Uni- president 
versity have just finished a trip to : 

many state universities in the Middle SACRAMENTO. The members 


West for “idea-gathering.” Presi- Of the new state board of education, 
dent W. O. Thompson was especially Tecemtly appointed by Governor 
interested in agricultural extension Johnson, organized at their initial 
work. The tour included Tllinois, Meeting by electing William H. 
Wisconsin and Michigan among other Langdon of San Francisco, chair- 
states. In the party besides Presi- ™an, amd Mrs. O, Edward Barnum 
dent Thompson were C. C. Lyon, © Los Angeles, vice-chairman. 
Charles L. Swain, speaker of the Other members of the new board 
House; Senator Daniel Mooney, 2t¢ George W. Stone of Santa Cruz; 
chairman of the Senate finance com- Mrs. Agnes Ray of Oakland; Ed- 
mittee; Senator E. G. Lloyd, chair- ward Hyatt, state superintendent; 
man of the Senate educational com- Charles F. Stern of Eureka; E. P. 
mittee; Representative John Cowan, Clark of Riverside, and L. E. Cheno- 
chairman of the House finance com. Weth of Bakersfield. 

mittee; Representative Isaac Guth- LOS ANGELES. So great is the 
cig nes Rt ying =. anes! waar among high school 
ea LET ehaeei y-_ Sears, students here, that two orchestras 
c e State University will have to be formed under the di- 


board of trustees; State Auditor A. rection of Vice-Principal E. W. 
J. Donahey; Carl Steeb, secretary of Olivers. 
- umiversity, and Trustees Frank 
ameren a i 
nd Julius Stone. NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


ILLINOIS. ; . ; 
CHICAGO. Sex hygiene lectures ¥ AATINGTON. 

having been officially placed in the SEATTLE. The Macmillan Com- 
curriculum of Chicago high schools 227Y announces the opening of an of- 
the “eugenics” lectures were delivered fice of its educational department_in 
in six high schools last week by Chi- Rooms 216-217 of the Railway Ex- 
cago physicians. Dr. Robert H. change building at Second avenue 
Herbst, Dr. C. C. Hopkirk, Dr. A and Cherry street, Seattle, in charge 
C. Cotton, Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen, ©f Charles H. Seaver, who is one of 
Dr. Clara P. Seippel, Dr. Josephine the best-known educators of the Pa- 








Z Young and Dr. Bertha Van “fc Northwest. 

I < ; 

oosen were the lecturers. OREGON. 
PORTLAND. Principals and 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. teachers of the city have made the 
Laci opening of Superintendent Alder- 
UTAH man’s first year here most promising. 


. . Parents’ meetings in the various 
t! ie Sa ae ann; 1S 1M buildings have attracted an unusual 
, Ahern ‘OF a ic affairs in this number of mothers. In one of the 
cousny. f the six candidates for gyburban schools there were 1,500 
mayors of the cities of the county, 


rm ieiliedes ; parents at a meeting held the sec- 
our were teachers or superintend- ond week of the school year. In Ir- 
ents of the public schools. : 


vington the experiment of half-day 
SPRINGVILLE. The most suc- sessions is, being tried. A _ social 
cessful teachers’ institute association centre has been organized at the Ar- 
ever held hereabouts was in this city leta school, and there is no doubt 
on October 24-25, when Juab county of its success. The school board has 
and Wasatch county united with Utah purchased Mr. Alderman a new auto- 
county, bringing together 400 teach- mobile. 
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MAGAZINES 
—The November Atlantic begins 
with the autobiography of Abraham 
Mitrie Rikbany who twenty years ago 
was a penniless Syrian immigrant, 
and to-day occupies the pulpit made 
famous by James Freeman Clarke. 
These first chapters promisé a story 
as interesting and significant as Mary 
Antin’s “The Promised Land” Per- 
haps the most notable article in the 
number is “The Riddle of America,” 
by Ferrero, who contrasts the stand- 
ards of rresent-day America and Eu- 
rope. “The Call of the Job,” by 
Richard C. Cabot, is an dmspiriting 
consideration of the factors which go 
to make up the joy ot work, Abra- 
ham Flexner describes “The German 
Side of Medical Education,” in sharp 
contrast to our own. ‘Lewis R. Free- 
man contributes an entertaining de- 
scription of a day spent at Babylon 
with a moving-picture man and a din- 
ner as the guest of the celebrated Dr. 
Koldeway, in the very hall where the 
writing on the wall was interpreted 
by Daniel. “Equality before the 
Law,” by Adelbert L. Hudson, is a 
study of the ideas and ideals of the 
Progressive party. There is an in- 
telligent review of the season’s nov- 
els, poems by Amy Lowell and Fan- 
nie Stearns Davis, stories by Amy 
Wentworth Stone and Margaret 
Prescott Montague, together with a 
full Contributors’ Club. 


—The Century might be called a 
round-the-world number, so much 
ground is covered by the various ar- 
ticles, stories, poems and_ illustra- 
tions. The scenes of the anonymous 
novel, “‘Home,” the second quarter 
of which appears in this number, are 
for the most part in South America. 
An imaginative story by Stephen 
French Whitman, “The Woman 
From Yonder,” is told of a scientist 
who meets a marvelous woman in the 
Alps. Frances Hodgson Burnett, L. 
Frank Tooker, G. K. Chesterton and 
Jacob A. Riis are among the contrib- 
utors. “The Economic  Conse- 
quences of Immigration” is the title 
of a paper by Professor Edward A. 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin, 
on perhaps the greatest problem 
still unsolved by the United States. 
The case for the feminists is stated 
sympathetically and sanely by Edna 
Kenton in “The Militant Women— 
and Women.” Miss Kenton shows 
the British militant disturbance to be 
but a small part of the great feminist 
movement. 


New Agricultural Series 
_'Wilkinson’s New Agricultural 
Series is scientifically arranged and is 
handsomely hthographed in colors. 
The leading topics taken up are: His- 
tory and divisions of agriculture, at- 
mosphere, water, soil, the plant, 
weeds, insects, birds, animals, cereals, 
root crons, farm crops, horticulture, 
fruits, rotation of crops, animal hus- 
bandry, farm machinery, rural homes, 
rural schools, etc. 


-" 
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PLEASANT LANDING. 

“It’s rather lonely,” said Noah, as 
he stepped on the gangplank to leave 
the ark. 

“Yes,” replied his wife. “But think 
of what a relief it is not to be 
bothered by any customs officers.” 
—Washington Star. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
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The Schoo! Bulletin Teachers Agency is just cimpletirg its thirtieth year ef scrvice | 
and is about to print a handbook with letters from ple who tell what their exyerierce 

has been with our work. Each week we are printing in The New England Joursal oc | 
Education one of these letters. 


University of Pittsburgh, School of Education, Pittsburgh, Fa., Avg. 1, 1913, 
My Dear Mr. Bardeen:— : 
I wish to express my appreciation of the perecma! interest you bave tak«n in the 
problems that I have placed before you in regard to secu; ing teachers and in 1egard to 
your attitude towards teachers whom you have on your files for placement. I always go 


to you with absolute confidence that [ shall receive a fair and impartial judgment in 1e- 
gard to the question in hand. 


Congratulating you upon your long and honorable service to the teaching profession, 
lam, Very truly yours, 


C. B. Robertson, Department of Secondary Education. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. V. 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7O Fifth Avenue. 


New York 
Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY sioaners to Colones. 
. am 

srnsstes,Forevery depertstent of intruction, eccimmends good Sebools to pasate. "Gaba 
Ra Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY !!tvr ae tor tos, et ss 


notice for high itio Takes pride in prompt, relia SS wes hg: bate hy 
short ‘or eglera ns. pr . work. Telegraph er 
Phone. No ror ‘ee. 








with good genera) education wanted tor department 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Sollonen Pay 2 
seg maste ona drawing secure positions payin 00 to 8 per months War fords 
us: w nth. For 
snccmation address THE TEACHERS’ RGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





©. A. SCOTT & CO.,P 
442 Tremont Building, 5 agai 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN 


HERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for su 
Lago Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free toschoo!l omtelals, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, Sec'y and : 
. 81 Chapel St., Albany N.Y. 











TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin sit 
THE PARKER "Si9832" 3: Butice Wisin, "em 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °*<ii.sts 4". 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
early eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘Teach as a Business” carefull 
vised. Interesting faces about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Western 
Office: Spokane, Washington. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN ¥F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St. . . 
AGENCY 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Victor Company presents a new instrument 
exclusively for the schools. 
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Designed and manufac- 
tured expressly to meet 
every requirement of 
school use. This is a com- 
bination of the Victor and 
Victrola, which we feel 
sure will receive the full 
approval of every teacher 
and supervisor of music. 


a ‘, ———— 
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It has been positively proven 
that the study and appreciation 
of music, folk dancing, physical 
culture drills, etc., etc., are all 
immensely facilitated and made 
practical by the Victor and Victor 
Records. 

The course of study embodied 
in the book, ‘‘ What We Hear in 
Music’”’, is a thorough and com- 
prehensive laboratory work in 
music history and appreciation. 
It is being rapidly adopted by 
high schools, universities, col- 
leges, conservatories, and other 
institutions everywhere, as a basis 
for music study. For the first 
time you may now teach music 
with the real music itself. 
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The Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation to schools only 


Quartered oak cabinet, 40% in. high, 18% in. wide, 233 
turntable. Nickel-plated Exhibition Sound Box. Victor tapering tone arm 
and “‘goose neck’’. sound-box tube, brake, speed regulator and indicator. 
Extra heavy double spring, spiral drive motor (can be wound while playing) 
Equipped with removable No. 31 Victor oak horn. : ; 


4 in. deep. 12-inch 


woe any Victor dealer in the world to send. this special School 
ictor to your school for a thorough trial, 

or write to us and we will answer vour 

every question and arrange all the details of 

a trial for you. 


FEEL LO TY OT PE PORN TE ER hE TEA OS 


Public School Educational Department. 
The Victor XXV closed 


Victor i ; 
oe Tones ang se- Talking Machine Co, 
curely locked to protect fre 
dust and srebsecuans wan 69 Camden, N. 7 


irresponsible people. 
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